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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
Special Meeting 
Ontario, Oregon, November 4-5, 1963 


A special meeting of the National Advisory Board Council was held 
in Ontario, Oregon, on November 4-5, 1963. Except for the execu- 
tive session, all sessions were open to the public. 


The primary purpose of this meeting was to receive and consider the 
report and recommendations of the Special Committee on Tenure and to 
formulate recommendations on tenure to the Secretary of the Interior. 


The morning of the first day was highlighted by an address by 
Charles H. Stoddard, Director, Bureau of Land Management, in which 
he set forth the definite steps toward the long-term multiple-use 
management of the public lands necessary to a realistic and effec- 
tive resource management program. This was followed by a panel 
presentation and discussion on the role of advisory boards. 


The afternoon of the first day was devoted to two panel presentations 
and discussions; the first, on the reassessment of the role of the 
public lands, and the second, on tenure. 


In the evening of the first day, a dinner was held at the Moore Hotel, 
at which a statement by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon was read, fol- 
lowing which certificates of appreciation for long and valuable ser- 
vice were presented to several former advisory board members from 
Oregon. 


The second day was devoted to a resource demonstration tour of the 
Vale Project area in eastern Oregon, with lunch served by the Basque 
community of Jordan, Idaho. A shorter tour, scheduled for the morning 
of the third day, was cancelled due to inclement weather. 


The Council met in executive session in the evening of the second day. 
Upon the conclusion thereof, the Council adjourned at 11:00 p.m., 
Tuesday, November 5, 1963. 


The meeting was attended by the following: 


Members, National Advisory Board Council, 1963 


Alaska 
Arthur J. Harris, State-wide 


Arizona 
Lee J. Esplin, Cattle 
Vard H. Heaton, Sheep 
Max T. Layton, Wildlife 


California 
Lester R. Stewart, Cattle 
Homer F. Harrison, Wildlife 
Gerhard N. Rostvold, Urban-Suburban Development 


Colorado 
Leonard Horn, Cattle 
Dan H. Hughes, Sheep 
Edwin S. Hoffman, Wildlife 
Bruce Anderson, Oil and Gas 


Idaho 
Milton T. Jones, Cattle 
Ray Lincoln, Sheep 
Garnett Kidd, Wildlife 
Bruce Bowler, Outdoor Recreation 


Montana 
Gene J. Etchart, Cattle 
Paul G. Lose, Sheep 
Eldon Smith, Wildlife 
W. G. Maloney, Mining 


Nevada 
George N. Swallow, Sheep 
Curtis E. Branson, Wildlife 


New Mexico 
Alva D. Brownfield, Cattle 
Floyd W. Lee, Sheep 
Roy W. Black, alternate Wildlife 
William A. Williams, Jr., Conservation 


Oregon 
Henry C. Gerber, Cattle 


James S. Weber, Sheep 
Theodore R. Conn, Wildlife 
Lloyd Rea, County Government 


Utah 
Kumen S. Gardner, Cattle 
Briant H. Stringham, Sheep 
Othel L. Pay, Wildlife 


Washington 
Francis Le Sourd, State-wide 


Wyoming 
Clarence Grieve, Cattle 
John W. Hay, Jr., Sheep 
Carroll R. Noble, Wildlife 
James A. Whaley, Soil Conservation 


Bureau of Land Management 


Office of the Director 
Charles H. Stoddard, Director 
Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director 
Eugene W. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Range and Forestry 
Leon R. Nadeau, Chief, Division of Range Management 
Russell D. Lloyd, Chief, Branch of Range Studies 
Harold K. Johnson, Management Analyst 


State Directors 
J. Russell Penny, Nevada 
Russell E. Getty, Oregon 


District Managers 
Edward C. Booker, Boise, Idaho 


John N. Russiff, Winnemucca, Nevada 
J. Kent Giles, Baker, Oregon 
Maxwell T. Lieurance, Vale, Oregon 


and others of the Oregon State Office and the Vale District 
Office, assisting in arrangements. 


Vale District Advisory Board 


Julian Arrien, vice-chairman 
John R. Dentel 

John M. Joyce 

L. M. Kroger 

John Laquerica 

Regina McCormick 

Colin McLeod, Jr. 

Grady Romans 

George B. Russell 


Members of Congress 


Representative Al Ullman, 2nd Congressional District, 
Oregon. 


Messages were also received from Senators Wayne Morse and 
Maurine Neuberger of Oregon. 


Oregon State Legislature 


Senator Andrew Naterlin 
Senator Edward Ridderbusch 
Representative Russell Bonesteele 


Other distinguished guests and participants 


George W. Abbott, Nevada State Central Committee 

Morgan Beck, Mayor, Ontario, Oregon 

L. C. "Jack" Binford, Past President, Izaak Walton 
League of America 

Eldon P. Harvey, alternate member, NABC, and member 
Special Committee on Tenure. 

Lyle Liggett, Director of Public Relations, American 
National Cattlemen's Association 

Charles McKinley, Ph. D., Professor Emeritus, Reed 
College, Oregon 

R. J. Smith, Past President, Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners 

Charles A. Sprague, Chairman, O&C State Advisory Board 
and former Governor of Oregon 


Proceedings - Opening Session, Monday, November 4 


The first session of the special meeting of the National Advisory Board 
Council was called to order by Charles H. Stoddard, Director, Bureau 

of Land Management, designated co-chairman, at 8:30 a.m. on Monday, 
November 4, in the Moore Hotel at Ontario, Oregon. 


The Hon. Morgan G. Beck, Mayor of Ontario, officially welcomed the 
Council and guests to the host city. Julian Arrien, Vice-chairman, 
Vale District Advisory Board, welcomed the Council to the Vale District. 


Maxwell T. Lieurance, District Manager, Vale, Oregon, introduced the 
members of the Vale District Advisory Board, then made several announce- 
ments concerning meeting arrangements. 


Director Stoddard introduced distinguished guests and new members of 
the Council, then read the following message from Senator Neuberger: 


"Regret that Congressional schedule prevents me from 
extending a personal welcome to Oregon members of the 
National Advisory Board Council for public lands. The 
field demonstration of range and soil improvement practices 
will, I am sure, provide additional evidence of progress 
toward the sound conservation goals we all seek." 


"Best wishes for a successful meeting. 


"Maurine B. Neuberger 
United States Senate." 


Director Stoddard then called on Russell E. Getty, Bureau of Land 
Management State Director for Oregon. 


Mr. Getty reviewed his presentation of the Vale Project to the Council 
at its twenty-second annual meeting in 1962 and the expressions of 
interest from Council members from States other than Oregon in the 
Vale Project approach. These expressions of interest and desire to 
see were factors which led to the working session of the special 
meeting being held in eastern Oregon. 


Mr. Stoddard then turned the meeting over to Chairman Dan H. Hughes 
who, after a brief statement, called on Mr. Stoddard to address the 
Council. Mr. Stoddard proceeded to set forth to the Council the 
definite steps toward the long-term multiple-use management of the pub- 
lic lands necessary to a realistic and effective resource management 
program. The text of Mr. Stoddard's address appears as Appendix No. 1 
to these proceedings. 


Chairman Hughes then announced the next program topic, a panel 
presentation and discussion on the role of advisory boards and intro- 
duced the moderator, the Honorable Charles A. Sprague, Chairman of the 
O&C State Advisory Board and former Governor of Oregon, and the panel- 
ists, Floyd W. Lee, George N. Swallow, and William A. Williams, Jr., 
all members of the Council; Edward C. Booker and John N. Russiff, BLM 
District Managers from Boise, Idaho, and Winnemucca, Nevada, and 
Harold K. Johnson, Management Analyst, Office of the Director. 


Governor Sprague first outlined the method of procedure which the panel 
would follow, then, in a brief introductory statement, outlined the 

three levels of advisory boards under the Taylor Grazing Act; the dis- 
trict advisory boards, the State advisory boards, and the National 
Advisory Board Council. He then explored the establishment, composition, 
and functions of the O&C Advisory Board, of which he has been a member 
for several years, setting forth some of the more important problems 


with which this board is faced and how the board copes with such problems. 


Governor Sprague then introduced Floyd W. Lee, council member from 
New Mexico representing sheep, long time district adviser and charter 
member of the Council, as the first panelist. 


In his initial statement, a very interesting and informative narrative, 
Mr. Lee traced the early history of the American Southwest, with par- 
ticular reference to the livestock operations of the Spanish settlers, 
beginning more than 300 years before the American conquest. He discussed 
the acquisition of that area by the United States, land ownership pat- 
terns, water rights, and the ways in which land titles were conveyed to 
private ownership. Mr. Lee pointed out the effects of indiscriminate 
land settlement and itinerant sheep operations, among other factors, in 
depleting forage resources. With a local economy based on livestock 
raising and protection of the land urgently needed, Mr. Lee illustrated 
desires of the range users for and their support of legislation to regu- 
late the range. (Mr. Lee was a strong supporter of the proposed legis- 
lation which led to the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, and contributed to 
the drafting of such legislation.) 


With the Taylor Grazing Act, a new idea was conceived, relating grazing 
use to the economy - base lands and prior use. Mr. Lee emphasized the 
need for equitable determination of base properties and prior uses, 
relating how these qualifications were determined and allotments were 
recommended by grazing district advisers elected by and from among 
qualified users. Mr. Lee concluded that without the utilization of such 
advisory bodies, consisting of persons who were intimately familiar with 
local history and economy, the Taylor Act would not have been adminis- 
tered effectively. 


Governor Sprague then introduced, as the second panelist, George N. 
Swallow of Nevada, also a long time district adviser and charter member 
of the Council, representing sheep. 


——— 


In opening, Mr. Swallow stated that the role of the system of advisory 
boards is not unique in history. He then proceeded to trace briefly 
the use of advisory bodies from the beginning of civilization through 
the centuries. Mr. Swallow observed that every head of state through- 
out history has given dignity to the advisory system where it has 
proved successful, and contended that to be effective, an advisory 
board must be given dignity. 


Mr. Swallow noted the establishment of the district grazing advisory 
boards four years prior to the amendment of the Taylor Act which 
specifically provided for and required such boards. In January, 1936, 
the Secretary of the Interior called a conference of four delegates 
from each of the thirty-four district advisory boards to consider the 
development of the Federal grazing policy and to make recommendations 
for its expansion and further development. Mr. Swallow credited this 
conference, a forerunner of the Council, with establishing the means 
of putting the first grazing fee into effect and with establishing 
criteria for issuing grazing permits. 


Having noted that the advisory boards at the State and National level 
serve at the pleasure and discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
and that the district advisory boards are the statutory creation of 

the Congress, Mr. Swallow strongly stated that advisory boards should 

be advisory only. He pointed out that an administrator can administer 
the public lands only with full authority for final decisions; however, 
dignified advisory boards properly utilized can contribute significantly 
to those decisions. 


With regard to the Council specifically, Mr. Swallow commented that he 
was very impressed with the caliber of the new membership, representing 
interests other than livestock and wildlife, but that he could not re- 
solve in his own mind what a Council so constituted could accomplish. 

In conclusion, he suggested a national advisory body for each significant 
interest group as a more workable approach, and proposed that the 

Council consider a change in its structure. 


Governor Sprague next introduced William A. Williams, Jr., Council 
member from New Mexico representing conservation interests. 

Mr. Williams is also a member of the American National Conservation 
Council and has been associated with the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts for more than fifteen years. 


Mr. Williams began with a comprehensive explanation of soil conservation 
districts, pointing out that such districts are legal subdivisions 

within the various States, and telling how the district supervisors, 

who are members of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
work as advisers to local, State, and Federal agencies involved in soil 

and water development and conservation. He explained the functions, 
activities, and programs of the districts, how the districts relate one 


to another and to the functions and programs of other groups, and how 

the districts are entering into Department-wide cooperative agreements 
with the Department of the Interior. Mr. Williams then explored the 
concept of resource conservation areas as a coordinated approach to 

land management and development and resource protection and development 
stressing the need for and the value of recognition, understanding, and 
support of the local citizens in land and resource management programs, 
illustrating how such recognition, understanding, and support can and 
does result in both solicited and unsolicited advice and recommendations 
of importance and utility. In closing, Mr. Williams loosely defined the 
role of the Council as an advisory body which could and should contribute 
significantly to land and resource management, conservation, and develop- 
ment programs. 


John N. Russiff, District Manager, Winnemucca, Nevada, spoke on the 
role of the grazing district advisory boards... 


(Note: Actually, Mr. Russiff was the fifth panelist, not the fourth; 
his remarks are summarized at this point to give continuity to the three 
levels of advisory boards, district, State, and National, discussed by 
the three BLM employees participating in the panel discussion.) 


After introduction by Governor Sprague, Mr. Russiff opened with a brief 
history of the grazing district advisory boards. He noted that such an 
advisory board system was announced as a. proposed policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1933, prior to the enactment of the Taylor Grazing 
Act; that the first rules of the Department under the Act were those 
providing for the election of district advisers; that advisory boards 
were established immediately following the establishment of the grazing 
districts; and that the advisory boards were a significant aspect of the 
administration of grazing on public lands, utilizing the knowledge and 
experience of local stockmen elected by and from among the range users. 
He then pointed out how the district advisory boards were given statutory 
recognition and legal status by the act of July 14, 1939, amendatory to 
the Taylor Grazing Act, more than four years after the first district 
boards became operative. 


Mr. Russiff then discussed the provisions and requirements of the act of 
July 14, 1939, and the rules of the Department (43 CFR 161.13(a) through 
(e) ) which, in combination, prescribe and limit the establishment and 
composition of the district advisory boards and the functions and duties 
of district advisers -- the requirements of statute and regulation de- 
fine the role of the district advisory boards. 


According to Mr. Russiff, the wide variability in the character of the 
public range requires detailed knowledge. District advisers were able 
to supply this knowledge in detail -- they supplied reasonably accurate 
estimates of grazing capacity, estimates which were used until technical 
range surveys could be made; they advised who had made grazing uses of 


the public range, when, and to what extent; they recommended the best 
locations for range improvements and soil and moisture projects -- all 
with considerable savings in time and dollars to the Federal Government. 
On the other hand, through their functions as district advisers, the 
stockmen became better informed of the purpose and administration of 
the program of regulated and controlled public grazing; therefore, 
criticisms, misunderstandings, and controversies were minimized. 


The grazing districts have long since been established, rules and 
regulations have been promulgated, grazing units have been created, 
nearly all grazing qualifications have been determined, proper seasons 
of use and classes of livestock have been established, most all other 
information necessary for proper administration has been gathered; in 
view of these accomplishments, in which the district advisory boards 
played a vital role, Mr. Russiff posed the following questions to the 
council for subsequent discussion: 


1. Are grazing district advisory boards still necessary? 


2. If so, is the present membership of livestock and 
wildlife representatives adequate, or should interests 
other than livestock and wildlife be represented on 
the district boards as on the State boards and the 
Council? 


In conciusion, speaking from his own experience as a District Manager, 
Mr. Russiff commended the district boards for the valuable advice and 
assistance they had provided and are still providing, but questioned 
the need for them when and if the adjudication of the range is com- 
pleted. 


Edward C. Booker, District Manager, Boise, Idaho, substituting for 
Joseph T. Fallini, State Director for Idaho, who was unable to attend, 
spoke on the role of the State advisory boards. After introduction by 
Governor Sprague, Mr. Booker opened by noting that the State advisory 
boards were created as instrumentalities of the Department of the 
Interior by regulations in 1949, although their predecessors, the 
State committees, had existed in some States since the enactment of 
the Taylor Grazing Act. He pointed out that the State committees 
worked closely with the first Director of Grazing in the establishment 
of the grazing districts and in drafting the first range code. 


Mr. Booker asserted that the role of the State boards has never been as 
well understood as that of the district boards or of the Council -- the 
functions of the district boards are well defined by statute and regu- 

lation; the functions of the Council have become defined and understood 
through its activities. Mr. Booker then defined the role of the State 

advisory board as that of considering and advising on matters of State- 
wide significance, leaving local matters to district boards unless 

such matters have State-wide implications. To achieve an effective 


role, Mr. Booker offered the view of dual responsibility between the 
administrator and the State board: to give members a sound knowledge 
and foundation upon which to base constructive advice and make sound 
recommendations, the State Director should: (1) explain and provide 
information on State-wide BLM programs and activities, including plans, 
progress, and problems involved, (2) explain and provide information 

on laws, regulations, and policies under which the Bureau operates, and 
similar information on new or proposed legislation, and (3) conduct 
field tours to demonstrate to board members the programs and activities 
which are under way, the results of past programs, and plans for future 
programs; in turn, the State advisory board should consider: (1) effects 
of BLM programs on State and local governments, other Federal agencies, 
and on private programs and effort, (2) effects on various industries -- 
grazing, lumbering, mining, agriculture, recreation, etc., (3) overall 
effects on conservation and management of soil, water, forage, timber, 
wildlife, and watershed resources, (4) improvements which can be made in 
the coordination of Federal, State, and local programs, (5) improvements 
in policies and regulations to effect better conservation and management 
of the land and resources, (6) need for new or modified public land laws 
to meet present-day needs. When this dual responsibility is fully met, 
the State advisory board achieves its role. 


Governor Sprague then introduced, as the last panelist, Harold kK. 
Johnson, Management Analyst in the Bureau's Washington office. After 

a brief statement concerning the use of advisory boards of National or 
industry-wide significance by the Department of the Interior, Mr. Johnson 
offered four elements which determine the role of an advisory group: 

(1) the current need for advice, (2) the administrator who desires the 
advice, (3) the members of the group who give the advice, and (4) the 
laws and regulations which govern and limit the functions of the advisory 
group. 


Mr. Johnson illustrated how these elements had operated to define and 
redefine the role of the National Advisory Board Council over the past 
several years, and demonstrated how the limited role of the Federal 
Range Advisory Board, the Council's predecessor, in assisting in the 
development and revision of the Federal Range Code had evolved into the 
Council's present broad role of considering and making recommendations 
on policies and problems of a national scope related to all natural 
resource use and management. 


Mr. Johnson concluded with a brief explanation of how Presidential 
directives (Executive Order No. 11007 of February 24, 1962, and the 
President's Memorandum of May 2, 1963) together with Department of the 
Interior directives on committee management work together to determine, 
and to an extent, limit the role of the Council. 


Governor Sprague then posed to the panel the question which Mr. Russiff 


brought out in his presentation: Have the district advisory boards 
outlined their usefulness? Mr. Swallow responded that the final role 
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of the boards in the management of lands under the Taylor Grazing Act 
is approaching its end; however, he pointed out that as long as public 
lands are administered it is important to have advice from users of 
the resources. 


Governor Sprague asked if representatives of other uses should be 

added to the district boards. Again Mr. Swallow responded, expressing 
the feeling that as long as there is multiple use of Federal lands, 

all interests should be represented on the boards and that the problems 
of all interests should be discussed and considered. 


Mr. Lee also responded to the first question, stating that the lands 
have not been completely adjudicated, and probably would not be, due 
to various factors; therefore, the advisory boards are still very 
necessary. 


Governor Sprague opened the way for further discussion by restating some 
of the commonly held beliefs that the stockmen have been highly favored; 
that the advisory boards have failed to function properly; that the 
management of Federal grazing lands has produced little revenue, has 

not benefited the West in any fundamental way, has done relatively 
little to strengthen and stabilize the western livestock industry as 

the Taylor Grazing Act directed. He then called on Mr. Lee to respond 
to these points. 


Mr. Lee briefly traced the development of grazing fees and the progress 
of range improvements and grazing capacity on the Federal range. He 
described the condition of the land in the Southwest as it was found 
by the early Spanish settlers. He opined that probably there has been 
more work done on public lands by private parties than by the Federal 
Government. He felt the points raised were completely erroneous. 


Governor Sprague then spoke of the alleged attempts of the stockmen to 
control the administration of the range and to rule the administrators, 
and asked the panel members from the Bureau to respond to these points. 


In response, Mr. Russiff stated that, in his six years as a district 
manager, he has not encountered any serious conflicts or controversies 
in the management of the public lands. 


Mr. Booker then indicated that the matter could not be discussed in 
general terms. He stated that there have been instances involving 
strong personalities and divergent opinions which have led to charges 
that the users or the advisory boards were dominating the administration 
of the district. Mr. Booker concluded that the relationships between 
the administrators and the boards generally have been very productive, 
even though some compromises have been made. 
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Mr. Johnson asserted that there are inherent disadvantages in any 
advisory board system, one of which is the intrusion of the board into 
administration. He then traced the concept of the advisory board 
system in the control and regulation of grazing on public lands through 
the various legislative proposals beginning in 1908 and culminating 
with the amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act in 1939, indicating how 
the language of and thé debate on some of those proposals led, or 
rather misled, the western livestock raisers to believe that they would 
participate strongly in the administration of the Federal range once it 
was brought under statutory control. Mr. Johnson then reviewed the 
early administration of the Taylor Grazing Act, emphasizing how the lack 
of adequate funds and competent personnel and almost non-existent data 
led the Department of the Interior to establish the grazing district 
advisory boards and draw them quite deeply into the administrative pro- 
cesses. 


In response to Governor Sprague's invitation for questions and comments 
from the floor, Mr. Bruce Anderson, Council member from Colorado, ex- 
pressed the opinion that, if the Council were abolished as a multiple 
use group and returned to a single purpose (grazing) advisory board, it 
would be recreated in some form or other in a short time. On the other 
hand, Mr. Anderson indicated that the representation of interests other 
than livestock and wildlife on the district boards was, in his opinion, 
not necessary. 


Next, Mr. Alva D. Brownfield, Council member from New Mexico, related 
how the expanded Council could furnish more information on the needs of 
the Western lands: their administration, classification, continued 
Federal management, and disposal. Particularly in view of H.R. 8070, 
the Council should be retained and utilized. 


At this point, with an indication of further individual and group 
discussion, the Council recessed for lunch at 12:02 p.m., to reconvene 
at 1:15 p.m. on the same day. 


Proceedings - Afternoon Session, Monday, November 4 


The Council reconvened at 1:15 p.m. 


After brief announcements, Chairman Hughes introduced Mr. L. C. "Jack" 
Binford, past President, Izaak Walton League of America, as moderator 
of a panel on the Reasséssment of the Role of the Public Lands. 


Mr. Binford called the panel together, then introduced the subject with 
a statement which is included in its entirety as Appendix No. 2 hereto. 
Mr. Binford then introduced and called upon, in the order listed, the 
following guest panelists: 


Representative Al Ullman, Member of Congress, 2nd 
Congressional District, Oregon 
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R. J. Smith, past President, Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners 


Lyle Liggett, Director of Public Relations, American 
National Cattlemen's Association 


Dr. Charles McKinley, Professor Emeritus, Reed College, 
Oregon. 


The statements of Messrs. Ullman, Smith, Liggett, and McKinley appear 
as Appendix No. 3, Appendix No. 4, Appendix No. 5, and Appendix No. 6, 
respectively, to these proceedings. 


Following the initial statements, Mr. Binford asked Dr. McKinley if 

he recommended that the district advisory boards be enlarged to include 
users other than grazing. Dr. McKinley responded that the composition 

of the boards should be reconsidered when the master unit analysis has 

been completed, if not before. 


Mr. Binford then invited questions from the floor. 


Council member Floyd Lee compared the Indian practice of burning under- 
brush in timber lands with the present practice of not clearing scrub 
and underbrush, noting the resulting differences in stream flow. He 
then asked Dr. McKinley which was preferable to the effective use and 
conservation of the water resource. In response, Dr. McKinley noted 
that trees tend to reduce the volume of precipitation which may reach 
the ground; thinning of timber stands increases precipitation reaching 
the ground; removal of litter, grass, and brush may increase stream 
flow but invites erosion; the decision as to how the land is to be 
managed must be made in terms of a number of factors, not just one. 


Mr. Binford then stated that there is almost complete agreement among 
the Council members and participants present as to how the public 

lands should be managed. He discussed further multiple use concepts and 
expressed the hope that a point of slight difference would not operate 
to the detriment of the feeling of almost complete cooperation in 
accomplishing tenure of the public lands in BLM. 


The Council then recessed for a brief period at 3:00 p.m., and recon- 
vened at 3:15 p.m. 


Director Stoddard then made several announcements and comments. In 
summarizing the two preceding panel discussions, Director Stoddard 
invited full expression and participation by Council members. He 
stated that the agenda topics in no way indicated any move to abolish 
advisory boards, but cautioned that reevaluation of human organizations 
is desirable and changes may be necessary from time to time. 


Chairman Hughes next introduced Mr. Leonard Horn, Council member from 
Colorado, as the moderator of the next panel discussion on Tenure. 
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In opening the discussion, Mr. Horn described the villages, towns, and 
even major cities, viewed from the air when flying over the Western 
States, and related that they wouldn't be there if the early settlers 
had to depend solely on the small acreages they took without the use 

of public range lands for livestock raising. Mr. Horn then stated that 
any industry must have security of tenure to grow and prosper. Mr. Horn 
then told of a range improvement demonstration committee established 
through his local cattlemen's association and described how it worked 
cooperatively with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
to rehabilitate the range, develop the watershed resource, and increase 
the forage on certain grazing lands in his district. Mr. Horn declared 
that cooperation is the real answer to security of tenure -- users must 
pull together to make all the Western lands better. 


Mr. Horn next explained the procedure the panel would follow, then called 
upon Russell D. Lloyd, Chief, Branch of Range Studies, BLM, as the first 
panelist. 


Dr. Lloyd announced that copies of the recommendations of the Special 
Committee on Tenure had been distributed to the Council, the recommen- 
dations having been formulated in executive session of the Committee on 
the preceding day. Dr. Lloyd then explained his assignment on the panel 
to review briefly some of the material which he had prepared and presented 
to the Special Committee as their technical assistant. Dr. Lloyd's re- 
marks are summarized following: 


The study of tenure matters by the Special Committee on Tenure originated 
a year ago at the Council meeting in Las Vegas, Nevada, when Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, John A. Carver, Jr., expressed concern about 
getting investments in the public lands to rehabilitate those that had 
been depleted and to improve the productivity of all of them. He was 
concerned with stimulation of rancher investments in range improvements 

by providing security of tenure in capital improvements on public lands. 
As a consequence of his expression of interest and the interest of members 
of the Council, a Special Committee on Tenure was assigned to study the 
problem. 


The Special Committee first met in January, 1963. At that time, Dr. Lloyd 
provided the group with a summary of research work which had been done 
in this subject matter area. 


The first question asked is, "what is tenure; what does the word mean?" 
Tenure, in a broad sense, is the subject matter of how control of land 

is divided among various interested parties. 

One famous professor of land economics used the illustration that "tenure" 
is a bundle of sticks. Or tenure might be likened to a whole handful 

of reins to a large team of mules; the subject matter of tenure is ''who 
holds the reins?" or how the rights in land are distributed among the 
various interested parties. 
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Dr. R. R. Renne, now an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, made this 
definition: 


"Land tenure is a broad term covering all those relationships estab- 
lished among men that determine their varying rights in the use of 
land. It deals with the splitting of property rights, or their 
division among various owners, between owner and occupier, between 
owner or occupier and creditor, and between private owners and the 
public; it includes assessment of taxes on private rights, and regu- 
lation of land use through social control devices." 


Renne and others have pointed out that the Taylor Grazing Act is an 
outstanding example of a tenure arrangement to improve the tenure of 
use on public range lands. 


It is important to keep in mind that never does one individual enjoy 
complete, 100 per cent, control of land rights. This is true even in 
fee simple lands. Society still reserves to itself certain controls 
even over the use of what are commonly called privately owned lands. 


There isn't any "best" way to make tenure arrangements. There are 
countless tenure arrangements throughout the world. 


The next question asked is, "why are we concerned with tenure?" 


Research has shown that tenure arrangements influence how resources are 
used. We are concerned because tenure arrangements affect economic 
efficiency; that is, how resources are used and products are distributed 
within society. They also affect conservation. 


Tenure concerns landlord-tenant relationships, in one sense of the term, 
and it is appropriate to view the government as a landlord and the user 
of the range as a tenant. The tenant is a very important person in 
determining how the land will be used or abused, and how it will be 
conserved or depleted. Therefore, we are concerned with tenure because 
of its influence as a conservation and an economic efficiency. Research 
has shown that where there is uncertainty, lack of security, there is 

less than adequate conservation, and often there is economic inefficiency. 


Experts on tenure consider three different aspects of tenure arrangements, 
(a) duration of the contract, (b) arrangements for sharing the costs 

and returns, and (c) provision for the compensation of the tenant for 
unexhausted improvements on the landlord's property, if he is removed; 

and compensation of the landlord for depletion of the resource, if this 
has come about through the tenant's actions. 


The Special Committee considered a relatively small part of the total 
tenure question. Major consideration was not given to the question of 
duration of contract, nor to sharing of costs and benefits on the public 
lands. Attention was directed almost exclusively to questions of 
compensation of the tenant for losses which he might suffer in case of 

a change in land use. 
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Three general levels of compensation of tenants might be considered. 
One is compensation only for the unexhausted value of improvements 

on the public land. The second would be compensation for the market 
value of permits (the AUM's) lost as well as unexhausted improvements. 
The third would be compensation for all losses that a tenant might 
suffer if land use is changed: unexhausted improvements, permitted 
use of the range, and losses reflected in the value of his associated 
base property. 


The committee also considered a suggestion that some form of private 
insurance arrangement be devised to provide compensation for lost 
grazing privileges and losses in base property values. 


Mr. Horn next introduced Max T. Layton, Council member from Arizona. 


After brief introductory remarks, Mr. Layton expressed his interest in 
seeing the greatest security of tenure possible for the grazing permittee 
and the livestock industry for two reasons: (1) the value of the live- 
stock industry to the entire economy of the West, and (2) the almost 
identical interests of wildlife and livestock in the public range. 


Mr. Layton explained that there are tightly organized, highly publicized, 
fringe conservation groups who have looked upon the livestock industry 

as a menace, as despoilers of the public range. These are conscientious 
Americans, well intentioned but often misinformed. Because of this 
situation, Mr. Layton indicated that representatives of reliable, sen- 
sible wildlife and conservation organizations were invited to meet with 
the Special Committee on Tenure. Through such attendance and partici- 
pation, invited guests would have advance information concerning the 
deliberations and actions of the Committee. 


Mr. Layton questioned whether the Committee would be traveling the right 
route in trying to get maximum security of tenure, indicating that more 
publicity directed at the livestock industry might be harmful to both 
the livestock and wildlife interests. He asked the individual Council 
members to study the recommendations of the Special Committee very care- 
fully, to analyze the possibilities of effecting the proposal, and to 
evaluate its economic and political effects. 


Mr. Horn next introduced Lloyd Rea, Council member from Oregon, as the 
third panelist. 


Judge Rea, as a county official and a representative of county govern- 
ment interests, discussed the importance of the effective management 

of public lands and resources to the counties. He indicated that the 
counties endorsed the idea of multiple use and supported the improvement 
and rehabilitation of the range as necessary to growth. 
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Judge Rea then reviewed some of the ideas presented before the Special 
Committee on the previous day. Quoting from that part of Section 3 
of the Taylor Grazing Act which states, 


"The creation of a grazing district or the issuance of 
a permit pursuant to the provisions of this act will not 
create any right, title, interest or estate in or to the 
lands. The permittee has a revocable privilege, only, 
of grazing on public domain included within a district." 


Judge Rea pointed out that most grazing permittees have managed to re- 
tain these privileges over the years. He next pointed out how the 

interests in and uses of the public lands, particularly for recreation, 
had increased in recent years, and how such interests could be aroused 
to opposition to proposals which might tend to favor a single interest. 


Judge Rea then expressed the opinion that security of tenure for the 
livestock industry could probably be bettered through the classification 
of the lands involved, and showed how the improvement and proper use 

of range lands could contribute to the economic growth and well-being 
and the recreational needs of the community. 


In closing, Judge Rea cautioned the Council to consider very carefully 
the probable effects of pressing for compensation, expressing the 
belief that to "push the idea of compensation into the political arena" 
would be contrary to the best interests of the livestock industry. 


Mr. Horn then called on Dan H. Hughes, Chairman of the Council and of 
the Special Committee, as the last panelist, substituting for Edward W. 
Clyde, Council member from Utah, who was unable to attend. 


Judge Hughes instructed the Council that the recommendations of the 
Special Committee followed almost identically the provisions of the 
law which provided for compensation to the holder of a grazing permit 
when his allotment was last due to a taking of public lands for military 
or defense purposes. He also cited similar acts for specific purposes 
by which compensation was provided. Judge Hughes pointed out, then, 
that the compensation feature recommended by the Special Committee was 
not a new idea, that it had precedent in recent statutory law, that 
the Congress thought it fair and just, and that it had been discussed 
by certain Council members before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs within the past year. 


In arguing for the recommended compensation feature, Judge Hughes 
illustrated how certain orchard owners had been compensated by the 
government, at the rate of about ten dollars per tree, for a loss of 
trees when it was necessary for the Uncamphgre Water Users Association 
to relocate a canal because of bank slippage. He pointed out, however, 
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that compensation was made for the loss of trees, not the loss of 

the land. The canals and the water system belong to the United 

States and, although the land was privately owned, the government 

had reserved to itself the right to construct ditches and canals, pur- 
suant to the general act of August 30, 1890. He then indiceted that 
the Department of the Interior is advocating that this reservation be 
dispensed with and that the land owner be paid for the actual value 

of the land lost, as well as improvements, if a reservoir is built on 
or a canal is constructed across his land. 


Judge Hughes explained that three routes were open to the committee: 
one side of the road was to recommend compensation for loss of improve- 
ments only; the middle of the road was to recommend compensation in 
such amount as the Secretary of the Interior might determine; the other 
side of the road was to ask for full value with right of arbitration. 
The committee took the middle route. 


In conclusion, Judge Hughes asked the Council to accept and proceed on 
the premise that, in the immediate future, this country will need every 
acre in agriculture that we can possibly have and all the meat that we 
can raise. By 1975, it will require 2 million mother cows to fill the 
nation's beef needs; the present mother cow population is about 1.1 
million. Beef production must be increased considerably. To accomplish 
this, according to Judge Hughes, livestock operators must increase their 
improvements and investments; without the use of the public range, base 
properties would depreciate in value and production would decrease 
substantially. Therefore, the Council should adopt and support the 
"middle of the road program"' recommended by the Special Committee; 
present that proposal to the Congress, then abide by the will of the 
Congress in the matter. 


Mr. Horn then opened the discussion to questions, announcing that the 
recommendations of the Special Committee would be further discussed and 
considered at the executive session scheduled for the next evening. In 
view of this announcement, no further questions or comments were directed 
to the subject of tenure. The meeting was then turned back to the 
Council Chairman. 


The chairman recognized Bruce Anderson, Council member from Colorado. 
Mr. Anderson briefly discussed the role of the Council as a single 
purpose advisory group prior to its enlargement in 1961 and its role 

as a multiple purpose advisory group since. Mr. Anderson expressed the 
thought that the Council could, by study of its internal organization 
and procedures, improve its effectiveness, then set forth in some detail 
how such improvement could be accomplished. This discussion was joined 
by Council members Hughes, Hay, Swallow, Rea, Stringham and Lee and 
Director Stoddard, and terminated in Mr. Stoddard's suggestion that 

Mr. Anderson reduce his ideas to writing and place his proposal before 
the Council in executive session. 
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Maxwell T. Lieurance, Vale District Manager, explained the arrangements 
for the social hour and dinner to be held that evening and the field 
demonstration tour to be held on the following day. 


In response to an invitation to the audience by Director Stoddard, 
George Abbott, counsel to the Nevada Central Committee and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, asked the Council to reconsider 
two premises: (1) that the Western range is depleted, and (2) that 
there is need to restore the range. Mr. Abbott contended that the use 
of these terms as they are presently used reflects adversely on six 
Secretaries of the Interior, other former members of the Secretariat, 
several Directors of the Bureau of Land Management and many range 
managers, as well as advisory board members. He then asked for more 
consideration of the viewpoints he specified. 


At this point, Chairman Hughes adjourned the meeting at 5:05 p.m. 


A social hour and dinner for the Council were held in the Moore Hotel 
beginning at 7:00 p.m. Council members and guests were entertained 
by Bob Humphreys, Jr. of Ontario as master of ceremonies, and the 
Treasure Valley Chorus under the direction of Dr. Sam Pobanz, also 

of Ontario. 


Following dinner, a statement by Senator Wayne N. Morse of Oregon was 
read in his absence by Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director. 
Senator Morse's statement is included in its entirety as Appendix No. 7 
to these proceedings. 


Also following dinner, former members of grazing district advisory boards 
in Oregon were presented with certificates of appreciation for out- 
standing service. 


Proceedings - Tour Session, November 5 


The second day of the Council meeting was devoted to a tour of the 

Vale Project area in eastern Oregon, featuring on-the-ground demonstra- 
tions of range improvement, soil conservation, and other land management 
practices. 


The tour group departed from Ontario by bus at 8:30 a.m. and proceeded 
to the Hooker Creek seeding project in the eastern portion of the Cow 
Creek Unit. Here BLM field personnel explained the nature and extent 
of the project, its costs and benefits; the group was given the oppor- 
tunity to observe and discuss the project and to raise questions. 
Particular attention was given to water development, with its well, 
storage tanks, and plastic pipelines. 


The tour group then proceeded to the Jordan Valley seeding, a fire 


rehabilitation project, just south of Hooker Creek. Again, time was 
devoted to explanation and discussion of the project. 
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Next, the tour proceeded to Jordan Valley where, at the High School, 

the group was served a Basque lunch by members of the Basque community. 
Following lunch, Council members had the opportunity to hear several 
local range users describe the use of the Hooker Creek seeding and to 
question the users on specific points. The users particularly empha- 
sized the livestock gains made on the seedings citing weights of cattle 
on and off. Most agreed that crested wheat grass was good feed but that 
the water development was an important factor in distributing livestock 
over the range to obtain full utilization. 


Next the tour group stopped at the Rock Creek seeding near Rome, where 
they saw a demonstration of plowing by the brushlands plow and the 
laying of plastic pipe by machine. They also observed close up the 
effects of sagebrush defoliation which resulted from webworm (Aroga 
websteri) infestation on several million acres of range lands. 


The tour group then returned to Ontario, arriving about 5:00 p.m. 
Due to inclement weather, several points of interest were omitted 
from the tour, and a shorter tour, scheduled for the morning of 
Wednesday, November 6, was canceled. 


Proceedings - Executive Session, November 5 


The National Advisory Board Council met in executive session at 
8:30 p.m., Tuesday, November 5, 1963, with Eugene V. Zumwalt, 
Assistant Director for Range and Forest Management, Bureau of Land 
Management, designated as co-chairman. Thirty-four members of the 
Council were present. 


The first order of business presented to the Council was the election 
of a chairman for the ensuing year. Dan H. Hughes, Council member 
from Colorado, was re-elected unanimously. 


Next, the recommendations of the Special Committee on Tenure were 
presented for discussion and consideration. After long discussion, 

the Council voted to adopt and submit to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for his action, the recommendations of the Special Committee on Tenure 
of November 3, 1963, by a vote of 23 for, 7 against, with 4 abstentions. 
The full text of the recommendations of the Special Committee is set 
forth as Appendix No. 8 to these proceedings. 


During the discussion of the Special Committeé's proposal, an amend- 
ment to revise part of section 4 of the recommendations was offered, 
the full text of which is set forth in the Minority Report included 
as Appendix No. 9 to these proceedings. Approval of the amendment 
failed, the vote being 8 for, 22 against, with 4 abstentions. 


In addition, the Council acted to advise and recommend to the Secretary 
of the Interior, through the Director, Bureau of Land Management : 
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1. That the Special Committee on Tenure be continued. 


2. That the Bureau of Land Management enter into cooperative 
working agreements with soil conservation districts where 
lands administered by the Bureau are included within the 
boundaries of such districts; and that the Bureau assign 
personnel to assist soil conservation district supervisors 
to place, program, and carry out such cooperative agree- 
ments. (See Appendix No. 10 hereto.) 


3. That the Council be organized into working committees 
to facilitate its functions as a multiple use advisory 
body on public land and resource management matters. 
(See Appendix No. 11 hereto.) 


4. That rules and procedures governing the functions, duties, 
and operations of the Council be furnished to each Council 
member. 


5. That the second full week in March, 1964, be considered 
for the next meeting of the Council. 


Whereupon, at 11:25 p.m., the special meeting of the National Advisory 
Board Council at Ontario, Oregon, was adjourned. 


I certify that I attended the proceedings of the National Advisory 
Board Council herein reported and that these minutes are an accurate 
summary account of the matters discussed and the conclusions reached. 


SE Te, 


Charles H. Stoddard 
Director, Bureau of Land Management 
Co-Chairman 


Assistant Direg Bureau of 
Land Managemén 
Alternate Co-Chairman 
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Appendix No. 1 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. STODDARD 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Before the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 


We have reached a critical point in public land management. The 
fate of the public lands is being decided, to a great extent, by 
issues and proposals currently pending. Hanging in the balance 

are the uses to which these lands will be put. Accordingly, the 
question of stability of land tenure is of vital importance to you, 
the users, and to us, the managers. At this juncture we have the 
opportunity to take definite steps toward long-term, multiple-use 
management of the public domain. Unless we take such steps now, we 
will have lost our chance for a real and effective resource manage- 
ment program. 


New conflicts involving land use stability and continuity of tenure 
are rapidly coming into focus. Current proposals for National 
Recreation Areas, big game ranges, Corps of Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation projects, land adjustments with the U. S. Forest Service, 
land exchanges with states and private groups, and state land 
selections all can have a serious impact on continuity of use of the 
public lands. A number of withdrawal requests, already pending or 
proposed for recreation or wildlife purposes, add to the complexity. 


Recognizing that legitimate special uses will continue to be required 
of limited specific areas, the issue at state is whether these lands 
shall be dedicated as single use areas by the withdrawal or disposal 
processes, or whether their use can be broadened and stabilized on 
multiple-use principles. Shall the public lands continue to be 
fragmented by these single-purpose actions, or can they be managed 

in contiguous units for multiple and special uses as appropriate? 
This is the real tenure problem which BLM faces. 


Before delving further into the problem, let's review for a moment 
the values of the public domain lands. Their worth is high, both 
economically and in intangible ways. They bolster local communities, 
the Western States and the Nation as a whole. Their resources 
provide an economic base for agriculture, grazing, forestry, wildlife, 
recreation, and industrial and urban development. In total value 
these lands are comparable to the private and public lands of other 
types intermixed with and adjacent to them. Here are a few examples 
of their products. 

* In 1963, BLM offered for sale 1.7 billion board feed of 

timber. 


* BLM administers 174 million acres of grazing lands 
(excluding Alaska). These provide about 17.5 million 
AUMs and furnish about 10% of the total feed requirements 


for beef cattle and sheep in the 11 Western States, plus 
North and South Dakota. 


* Public lands produce major quantities of almost every 
mineral and fuel required by the Nation today; and they 
are open to development under the mining laws. 


* They are key hunting and fishing lands, and they provide a 
virtually untapped source of other recreational activities. 


* There is some criticism that these lands are not on the 
tax rolls. It must be taken into account, however, that 
the base properties of range users are increased in value 
where the federal grazing land is used - and these base 
properties are on the tax rolls. Substantial portions of 
resource from minerals go to the State. 


* Federal allocations for highway construction is increased 
by the percentage of public domain land within a public 
land State. 


What these examples clearly show is that, with an expanding 
population meaning a growth of needs, the public lands will increase 
in use and have value with every passing year. As important as their 
renewable resources production is now, it must be increased: 7 
public land states were among the top 10 in population gains from 
1950 to 1960; by 1980, the Nation's water needs will increase from 
345 billion gallons daily, the present level, to 560 billion gallons, 
and this calls for better protection of the Western watersheds; 
runoff and erosion controls, as well as water distribution works, 
must be put into effect on the public lands. 


Range improvements are essential to support the projected increase 
in beef cattle from the 1955-59 average of 61.5 million head to 104.5 
million head by 1980. 


Lumber demands are also on the upswing, and intensified use of the 
26 million BLM forest and woodland acres (excluding Alaska) is 
required. These are public lands and they must serve both the 
broad public needs as well as the special needs of individuals and 
groups of users. 


In addition to providing the raw materials for the economy of the 
West and jobs for its people, the Federally owned public lands. have 
made a direct dollars and cents contribution to those communities. 
Our part of this cooperation has included substantial acceleration 
of our programs for essential soil and moisture and range improvement 


work, as the President promised in his first conservation message 
to Congress in 1961. 


Of much more importance is the fact that the lands are available for 
a variety of uses, both public and private. The public uses such as 
watershed protection, recreation, flood control, and wildlife 
habitat, do not preclude such private uses as livestock grazing, 
timber harvest, mining and mineral leasing. These are the backbone 
of the economy of the West. 


Bearing these facts and principles in mind, let's turn our attention 
back to the question of stability of land tenure: as users of the 
public domain, you will not achieve genuine continuity of tenure 
until the threat of wholesale withdrawals for special uses and 
unselective dispositions of public lands break up land management 
units to the point where practical administration and efficient use 
of diminishing fragments are nearly impossible. I invite your 
serious consideration of this broad issue of tenure. 


To determine more exactly the pattern of distribution and the kinds 
of land uses we deal with, the Bureau is now engaged in an intensive 
study, inventory and classification effort. From these studies, the 
Bureau proposes to develop a classification of public lands into 
three general categories: (1) the large blocks that lend themselves 
to multiple-use management and will remain in federal ownership for 
the foreseeable future under BLM management. We will seek to limit 
withdrawals severely on these lands. (2) those Federal lands 

which are intermingled with private and other public holdings and 
will be managed under a developing program cooperatively by the 
Bureau and other Interior Department agencies, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the various Soil conservation Districts and the 
private landowners. (3) the scattered and fragmented parcels, or 
blocks, often situated near cities or towns, which are suitable for 
disposition to private or local ownership in order to provide parks, 
industrial sites, suburban expansion and similar urban oriented uses. 


Concentration of public expenditures on the larger, well blocked 
multiple use management areas is justifiable to the Congress in that 
benefits will accrue to users and to the general public over a longer 
time. 


The first step was to divide BLM lands into large segments which are 
Tenure Master Units. There are 256 of these units, each being an 
area which, for a variety of reasons, forms a homogeneous area for 
the collection and analysis of fundamental data. 
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This classification effort will also be extremely useful in 
allocating conservation development funds for long-term projects. 


In Public land management, nothing is simple. There is action and 
reaction and counter-reaction. You will see on the field trip 
tomorrow what the webworm is doing to the sagebrush in this Eastern 
Oregon country. This could be a boom to those who graze livestock 
on the public lands; after all, we have spent many thousands of 
dollars to replace unwanted sagebrush with forage grasses by 

means of spraying. But the webworm is not a selective means of 
killing sagebrush. The members of this body representing wildlife 
interests know well how important some sagebrush can be for browse. 
In some areas we may find ourselves spraying against the moths to 
defend the wildlife habitat--and assure continuance of livestock 
habitat. For if the wildlife can't find sufficient browse, they 
will further deplete the forage needed by domestic livestock. What 
I am saying is that public land management demands flexibility to 
meet hew situations and the use of technical knowledge at every 
stage to meet these situations. This flexibility can be achieved 
only through multiple-use management, a management concept long 
practiced by BLM. Special use withdrawals can not meet either 
multiple use or emergency requirements. That is why we feel it 
essential to designate the large blocks of land I mentioned 
earlier. 


While on the subject of public land withdrawals, I want to bring a 
new controversy to light. Some displeasure has been expressed about 
BLM's proposal to modify the Code of Federal Regulations to permit 
district managers to set aside specific areas for wildlife habitat. 
We proposed this as the only feasible alternative to withdrawals 

for specific wildlife use. Wildlife is regulated by the States 

but its habitat is managed by the land manager. The Bureau must 
make proper provisions for wildlife under the terms of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. You must bear in mind that once the land is withdrawn 
for that specific use, it is no longer subject to other uses and is, 
therefore, exempt from the practice of multiple-use management. 


Included in these blocks, at least on an interim basis, would be 
areas already withdrawn for reclamation reservoirs, game ranges and 
existing or proposed national recreation areas, and other special 
purpose reservations which tend to fragment unit management of 
public lands. 


A prime example of these types of areas are the Upper Missouri River 
"Breaks" above Fort Peck, Montana. Another is the proposed King 
Range National Conservation Area proposed by the late Congressman 
Clem Miller and now by his successor, Donald Clausen. 


Units could easily be created in the 0 & C lands. Preliminary 


indications are that, in the Western States, there are more than a 
hundred potential areas among more than 180,000,000 acres. By the 
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next meeting of the National Advisory Board Council we will have 
these areas designated for your review and program suggestions to 
present. Still another category of public lands are the National 
Recreation Areas. These can be described as areas in which 
recreation is deemed a priority use, but where other uses are 
provided for in a management plan consistent with surrounding 
public lands. They are defined in Report No. 1 of the Recreation 
Advisory Council. National Recreation Areas are of special 
national importance in providing essential recreation facilities to 
large numbers of people. They also frequently have high mineral, 
forestry, grazing, and wildlife values that must be coordinated 
with the primary use. 


National Recreation Areas are a long-range measure to satisfy the 
burgeoning recreational demand. We are still left with the problem 
of what to do immediately, and on small, specific sites, to 
accommodate the floods of hunters, fishermen, campers, and other 
recreationists already using these lands. They come in droves each 
year to engage in over a score of outdoor activities, and we have 
an obligation to prepare the land to receive them. 


I spoke to the Soil Conservation Society of America in Logan, Utah, 
last August, and I want to repeat just a few words I used then: "It 
is often a waste and not a saving to fail to provide a simple road 
and instead force every jeep driver to find his own new route. It 

is profligacy and not economy to sacrifice both economic and scenic 
values through uncontrolled use when simple facilities could preserve 
both the esthetic and hard-cash usefulness. 


"With essential visitor facilities, these areas would be safe and 
sanitary playgrounds for the millions of recreationists already using 
the public lands every year. At the same time, we would be saving 
larger land areas from frequent misuse or over-use due to lack of 
facilities. We would be preventing erosion, fire, water pollution 
and similar waste of resources." 


As users of the public lands, you members of the National Advisory 
Board Council will therefore find it to your interest to consider 
supporting our request for legislative authority and appropriations 
to build structures for the protection and sanitation of areas for 
visitors' recreation use. Recreation sites tend to restrict 
recreation use to those limited areas. 


Let me close the subject with an example of the intense nationwide 
interest in recreation. Last summer we proposed an amendment to the 
Code of Federal Regulations affecting petrified wood. We thought it 
was something that would generally be greeted with enthusiasm. Well, 
the public responsed--not quite as we had hoped--but certainly with 
gusto. Twenty-two hundred letters came from all over the country. 


Many of these were forwarded by Senators and Congressmen. This was 
more mail than we have ever received on any other single question. 
The implications are clear. The recreation people are numerous, 
and they are getting more aggressive all the time. 


There are bills currently being actively considered by Congress which, 
if passed, would greatly expedite our land programs. These are 

S. 1602 and H.R, 5159, the ''Multiple-Use" bills, which would set forth 
as the policy of Congress that the public lands shall be managed for 
many purposes, including outdoor recreation, industrial development, 
livestock grazing and many other uses. These uses, singly and in 
combination, are now being made of the public lands, but a specific 
charter from Congress would reaffirm and reemphasize this principle 

in a single enactment. Although they would not alter existing laws, 
one of the chief benefits which would accrue from passage of the 

bills would be the notice to all users, to the general public, and 

to Government officials that all statutes regarding the public lands 
would be read in the light of the multiple-use statute. In view of 
the urgent need for the Bureau to implement all its resources for 

the broad utilization of the public lands, I'm sure you'll concur 

that passage of the bill would be beneficial to all. 


Another bill, H.R. 8070, would establish a Public Land Law Review 
Commission. The commission would put the present laws governing 
the uses of the public lands under close scrutiny and review. 


A Public Land Law Review Commission, properly composed, could arrange 
for basic staff studies by experts in the academic disciplines con- 
cerned with natural resources administration. It could make a general 
analysis in concert with those who possess detailed practical knowl- 
edge and could then, after mature reflection, recommend a course for 
the future designed to meet the coming needs. Even a casual study 

of public land policy shows that we can expect to meet the oncoming 
rush of the future only if we carefully chart our course today. On 
an immediate basis, I am struck by the fact that our present legal 
structure grinds so finely in the public land process that the wheat 
is lost in the chaff. In the past, the public lands have contributed 
mightily to America. They can continue to do so if technical skill 
and statesmanship can be combined. A Public Land Law Review 
Commission could point the way to that combination. 


It has come to our attention recently that some Bureau grazing 
permittees are apparently subleasing their permits at substantial 
levels above present Bureau fees, There is some question as to the 
legality of this practice, and the Solicitor's Office is presently 
studying the matter. So is the General Accounting Office, which 
serves as the government's over-all financial watchdog. The point 
I'd like to emphasize here, though, is that, whether technically 

legal or not, subleasing is generally harmful to our range management 


programs. I know that you appreciate the difficulties created when 
the range is fragmented into smaller than manageable parts - especi- 
ally since the sublessees are not usually as concerned about the long- 
term condition of the range as are the original lessees. This is a 
situation which demands positive action to correct. 


It may be helpful if I take this opportunity to point out the distinc- 
tion between the Range Improvement fund and the Soil and Moisture 
expenditures. Range Improvement moneys, to which lessees and per- 
mittees contribute through the range improvement fee, produce measur- 
able benefits in the form of fencing, stock watering, and other 
obvious improvements. This fee might be compared to a portion of the 
rent paid by a house tenant; it's as if the landlord had agreed, in 
the lease, to allocate this part of the rent to improve the house. 

'S & M'' money, on the other hand, replaces depleted capital, arrests 
deterioration, and prevents future losses. Although it is harder to 
pinpoint benefits in terms of costs, there is much nation-wide 
Support for expenditures of this kind. 


Incidentally, it may be interesting to you that the Bureau has, under 
Secretary Udall's direction, initiated a program of working more 
closely with Soil and Conservation Districts. The cooperative agree- 
ments between BLM and Soil Conservation Districts will be instrumental 
in strengthening our S & M weed control, erosion, and other programs 
on intermingled lands. Although such agreements are nothing new, 
their intensified and broadened use is. This program, in effect, 
calls for the joint planning of land management and conservation 
operations. Each agency will do its share of the job. 


Much of my talk today has emphasized the growing importance of the 
public lands, More and more, the public at large is becoming aware 

of these lands and their potential, and with this awareness has come 

a deep curiosity. With super highways and high-powered cars carrying 
floods of tourists across the land daily, we are taking an opportunity 
to demonstrate - not through normal information channels but by ''show 
me'' examples - what the public lands are and what's b eing done on 
them. Eighty-five of these demonstration sites, which we're calling 
Resource Conservation Areas, are currently under intensive develop- 
ment in 10 Western States. These areas vary in size from a relatively 
few hundred acres to several thousand acres, and they range in nature 
from desert range to forest. Signs will be placed at strategic points 
on each site, serving as permanent guides to interested visitors. 

The areas, developed in cooperation with local Soil Conservation 
Districts, private land owners, State and county governments, youth 
organizations, and other Federal agencies, will feature a wide variety 
of resource management techniques adapted to various kinds of climate, 
topography, soils, and uses, They will provide specific examples of 
the accomplishments of public land management, but just as importantly, 


I think, they will serve to remind the city dweller, the Easterner who. 
thinks of the West in terms of cowboys and Indians, and the vast 
multitudes of Americans who have lost contact with their earthy 
heritage that the public lands are amazingly productive, and ina 

great variety of ways. 


Now, these Resource Conservation Areas are new chiefly in their 
identification. They embody practices that BLM has been using for 
some little time. Some of these areas have been undergoing this 
treatment for one or two years or even longer. We are attempting 
to throw the limelight on them by identifying them and calling them 
to public attention. While we do so, we will attempt to underscore 
the importance of local cooperation by asking private landowners, 
civic groups and the entire neighboring community to take part in 
their development. 


In effect, the demonstration areas will demonstrate that the public 
lands are capable of many uses and are managed by BLM for all the 
people of this Nation. And it is toward assuring their continued 
and improved productivity that the Bureau's efforts are dedicated. 
With the guidance and support of the National Advisory Board Council 
I am sure that beneficial progress can be steadily measured both by 
the general public and the users of the lands themselves. 


Appendix No. 2 


STATEMENT OF L. C. "JACK" BINFORD 
PAST PRESIDENT, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Before the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 


It is a pleasure to be addressing you in Oregon. Following the 
Washington meeting, I personally felt that you ought to come to 

Oregon for your next meeting; soliciting the aid of the Oregon 

Division of the Izaak Walton League, we started a line of correspond- 
ence urging that the next meeting be here, and your good Chairman 

Hughes gave me an assist, and the decision was made. At the time we 
anticipated you would be in Portland and we had a fund, I can tell 

you now, of several hundred dollars for your entertainment, and then you 
decided to come to Ontario, and so we are keeping it for some future 
visit when the Advisory Council really comes into Portland. 


I spent the last two months traveling over our public lands of Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho and Washington. I traveled by all of the vehicles known 
to you, and using my feet a great deal, and as usual I am fresh from 
there now and have a certain enthusiasm for the public lands and the 
problems of the public lands that only comes to those who are going out 
upon the land where you can actually feel it with your hands and feet, 
and make it a part of you. 


We have five panelists and within the next hour or a little longer, we 
are going to give you a formal presentation on the subject before us, 
and then following that, acting as moderator, we will have questions 
back and forth within the panel. As it is now set up, we hadn't antici- 
pated extending it to the audience due to time, but we will see how it 
works out. 


I have some copy coming so if I am stalling a little bit it is because 
part of my speech is just coming out of the typewriter, perhaps it is 

coming now. It is always a little dangerous to use a prepared speech 

that you haven't read. 


The former Secretary of the Interior was seated next to me one time at 
a banquet at Portland and I kept bothering him when he was to be the 
speaker, and finally he said to me, "damn it shut up, I haven't read 
this speech yet". Now that was the former Secretary of the Interior. 
We have a way of removing Secretaries of the Interior every so often. 
They say that is the greatest casualty you can have for a political job 
in the United States is the Secretary of the Interior. We have locked 
a couple of them up in the penitentiary, isn't that true? I didn't get 
much of a laugh on that one. I had better avoid the humor. 


At your meeting in Washington, I was privileged to speak on the subject 
of tenure, as was Mr. R. J. Smith, who is a member of today's panel. 


At that time, I thought we had about exhausted that phase of the public 
lands administration by BLM, at least as to the legal rights of the 
grazing permittee. Copies of my remarks that I made at that time are 
on the desk outside, most of you have had it, they have been printed, 
and rather widely distributed, thanks to some effort of Senator Morse. 


Now I am around to the copy that I just prepared while you ate your 

lunch. Yesterday, I was privileged to attend the meeting of the Special 
Committee on tenure. I have before me the printed report of that Com- 
mittee. You who know its contents and who followed my Washington presen- 
tation on this subject, must be aware that I am disappointed. Even my ego 
is deflated because I thought I did a better job of presenting tenure to 
you. 


The Taylor Grazing Act states: "The issuance of a permit pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest 
or estate, in or to the lands." 


If you adopt this Committee report, this Council numerically dominated 
by livestock representatives, meeting here at the taxpayers' expense, 
will in effect urge the Congress to amend the Taylor Grazing Act to give 
the grazing permittee an interest or estate in the public lands for 
which he can be compensated if it is taken from hin. 


This will be taken by the public as a land grab. It is almost certain 
to damage the public image of the western cattle and sheep man. Gentle- 
men, you are fiddling while Rome burns. 


Your real danger of loss of tenure is due to the uncertainty of tenure 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 


BLM manages these range lands you graze “Pending its final disposition". 
Give your support of Congressional action that will remove this uncer- 
tainty. The BLM multiple use bill is dying in committee for lack of your 
active effort. Its passage will remove pressures to get the land you 

use classified for special uses, or transferred to other agencies where 
the tenancy you enjoy is not permitted. 


If you are uneasy about the possible loss by termination of your rights 
to graze which you enjoy in perpetuity, subject only to defeasance under 
the final disposition clause, call it to the attention of the Commission 
Congressman Aspinall's bill would create to study the public lands. By 
all means, help the Congressman get the bipartisan commission bill 
enacted, and possibly it should have words added definitely directing 
the study of tenure. 


If the press should be using this printed copy that I just read from, 
please note there are many corrections and misspelling. I had the girl 
rushed and she couldn't even read my writing, and I have trouble too. 


Today, we are going to discuss public lands for all uses, not just 
grazing. The title indicates that there has been an assessment of 
public lands and that we are going to re-examine, re-assess in light 
of changes that may have occurred. Actually no assessment has been 
made that has been commonly accepted, but all will agree that changes 
have and are occurring with terrific force. 


Changes - what changes have occurred? 


Perhaps we could sum up our answer by one word, "people". Immediately 
we think of population increase; leisure time; recreation; new methods 
of transportation; expanding cities' suburbs; highways; mechanization; 
surpluses. 


Where yesterday's use of public lands was almost entirely by those who 
hoped to profit in dollars, today these users are few in number compared 
to the millions who go upon the public lands to sightsee; picnic; fish; 
hunt; swim; ski, both water and snow; boat; horseback ride; totegoat; 
jeep; photograph; hike; rock and fossil hunt; and others. 


Recently I toured the BLM lands in this county. Some public relations 
conscious field man for BLM had posted certain roads with signs reading 
"Thunder Eggs'', I hope you fellows in Nevada know what thunder eggs are; 
to some were added words "Jeep only". Several out-of-state cars were 
following the signs. 


It comes as a shock to know that there are more rock and fossil hunters 
than there are livestock men. 


The people's use and desire to greater use of the public lands has 
resulted in much legislation, actually passed or proposed, by both State 
and Federal Governments. 


We are fortunate in having on this panel the Honorable Al Ullman, 
Representative of the 2nd Congressional District from Oregon, who was 

a member of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, a 
member of the Interior and Insular Committee, and now of Ways and Means 
Committee, and I am sure that he can give us some details on the pending 
legislation. 


The wildlife numbers on public lands have greatly increased over the 
number that were probably there in pioneer days. This is largely due 
to the excellent management by State Game Commissions and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of Interior and, as Judge Hughes has pointed out, by 
the management and use of these lands in many cases by the permittees. 


Millions of people now hunt and fish on these public lands where the 
pioneer had trouble finding game. Most recent addition to recreational 
hunting on the public land is the chukker, an upland rock-loving game 
bird that challenges the most rugged of outdoorsman. The Oregon Council 


member, Henry Gerber, insists that he can take fifteen chukkers out of 
one box of shells. Now that doesn't give a man much fun. I can shoot 
up ten boxes and not get my fifteen. Fifteen out of a box: 


Mr. R. J. Smith, Director of Arizona Fish and Game Department and 
President of the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commission- 
ers, will re-assess the role of public lands, especially as affecting 
recreational hunting and fishing, and recreation generally. 


Having heard some speeches from the executives of the Cattlemens' 
Association, I take it for granted that Mr. Lyle Liggett, here to my 
left, Director of Public Relations for that group, will have nothing 
friendly to say about the Tote Goat, the Honda and the Vespa that have, 
like a swarm of bees, invaded the public lands. But if he will look at 
statistics he will find they outnumber the horsemen, and they are 
"breeding" much faster. 


For some reason, I have not heard a Cattlemens' Association executive 
complain of the jeeps that too in droves invade the land. Perhaps that 
is because every cattleman has one. I find more salt being distributed 
by jeep than pack horses - in fact, few ranches have pack horses and I 
will have to confess that at last this year in order to get over some of 
the roads the BLM is building, I had to buy a jeep. 


Also he may not agree with my suggestion that the 29,000 grazing per- 
mittees on public lands are facing tough competition from new forms of 
livestock production and feeding that are being practiced in ever increas- 
ing big business operations on private lands, using machinery and auto- 
mation to cut down on costs. Even the packers are moving closer to these 
massive feed lot areas. Can the small rancher of less than 500 head of 
cattle, and most permittees are in this group, make money from a cow that 
chases over a ten-mile square for feed and water? Incidentally, statistics 
say that we have more agricultural land than we now need and much of it 
should go back to grass. 


Somebody on the panel should speak of mining on the public lands. The 
day of the prospector who goes out with a burro, pick and shovel, is 
over. Today's exploration requires extensive capital and machinery and 
equipment. Old mining laws do not encourage or protect such exploratory 
search. The right to search should be similar to the right to search 
for petroleum. Blocks of land should be leased, retaining in the public 
land agency some control over the search. Percentage of production 
should be paid to the United States to divide with State and County as 
is now done with oil leases. 


Every time that I mention mining I get a lot of mail and phone calls. 

You can talk about most anything and get less response than about mining. 
They are only slightly here in representation and yet I assure you I will 
be hearing from the mining group about that one. 


I hope that we will speak of the 1962 Food and Agricultural Act that 
makes it possible to finance recreational development on private land, 
for the purpose of income. Probably many present grazing permittees 
_could turn their base properties into a hunting lodge or dude ranch, 
and make more money from using the public lands as a recreational area 
for their paying guests than they now make from livestock. 


Query. Should a man borrow the money under that particular provision 
of the Federal Act, and create himself a dude ranch or a hunting ranch, 
and should the hunting privilege of the Federal land be taken from hin, 
should he be compensated? 


No discussion would be complete without mention of the need of cities 
near the public lands for the use of great areas for metropolitan 
expansion. Also the need for water for such metropolitan areas re- 
quires that additional attention be given to managing the public lands 
as a watershed to protect against damaging floods and to provide maximum 
run-off for domestic, industrial, irrigation, and recreational water 


supply. 


Counties in areas dominated by public grazing land must have more income 
in lieu of taxes than their share of grazing fees now provides. 


Judge Hughes pointed out yesterday before the Committee that he has a 
county in his State with only three or four hundred people, with two 

or three per cent of the land in private ownership. The rest all being 
public lands. 


This session of the Advisory Board Council should, in my opinion, urge 
the BLM to accelerate planning for the use of public lands they control. 


We need to know what lands can and should be rehabilitated as is being 
done here in the Vale Project. We need a classification that will 
indicate potential uses. This I hope the panel will discuss. 


I notice in going through my formal presentation here I have not 
mentioned Dr. Charles McKinley, professor at Reed College, emeritus, 
and who has made almost a lifelong study of the public lands. I was 
uncertain that he would be able to come. 


Fortunately he is with us and also will make a statement to you. 


Now if these speakers will present themselves in the order that I 
presented them in my expression here, and Congressman Ullman, I believe 
that puts you up at No. l. 


Now Congressman or no Congressman, you are just one of the panel here, 
and you have a maximum of twenty minutes, and that is it too, Congressman. 


You are on. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE AL ULLMAN 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 2ND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, OREGON 
Before the National Advisory Board Council November 4, 1963 


Thank you Jack and members of the panel, and members of the National 
Advisory Board and guests. 


I want to join in welcoming you here to the Second Congressional 
District in Oregon, and particularly to the home of the Vale Grazing 
Project, which I consider the foremost development in land management 
in recent times. 


First, what are we doing in Congress. I am not going to spend a great 
deal of time in my introductory remarks analyzing what we are doing, 
but let me cite just about three measures that I think are of great 
importance to you. 


The most significant probably being Chairman Aspinall's HR 8070, which 
is the Public Land Law Review Commission, which I believe will be en- 
acted. The only problem now is how to establish the Commission, who 

to put on it, and this is a very major problem on these Commissions, 
because who makes the study pretty well determines what kind of a study 
you are going to get. 


There is no question the land laws do need revision, we do need to take 
a good long look at the problem of management, and this Commission is 
going to be very valuable. I think it will be passed. 


The HR 3846 Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, you are all aware of 
this, is now before the House. It passed the Interior Committee in the 
House, amended in many respects from the original Act. It sets up a 
conservation fund, devises several means of raising revenue, the fund 
to be utilized primarily for land acquisition programs in cooperation 
with the States for purposes of recreation. 


Then we have the Water Resources Research Act which was introduced by 
Senator Anderson co-sponsored by Morse, Church and others, passed by 
the Senate, the House hearings are over, it will establish a rather 
significant research program in our land grant colleges. 


Those are probably the most significant; I would be glad to discuss them 
at further length if you are interested during the questions. 


It is most appropriate that this discussion on western public lands is 
being conducted here in Malheur County, Oregon, because here in the 
Vale Grazing District, we are witnessing a dramatic transformation in 
Federal policy. Without the prospects of a new and bold program of 
rehabilitation and management, there would be little basis for a real- 
istic reassessment. 


Fortunately, there is a new spirit abroad these days, a promise of 
greater economic and human benefits from these great natural resources. 
We are at the crossroads, in my opinion, and we have made a turn in the 
right direction. We have made a small start on a 100 million acre job. 
There is a long way to go, and there will be many discussions along the 
way regarding techniques, objectives, and allocation of benefits, pos- 
sibly even about the wisdom of the program itself. That is why you are 
here; that is why I am glad you are going out and take a look at the 
project. 


I have questions in my own mind about some of the techniques being used, 
that is why you should come to us here with an open mind and with con- 
structive suggestions, as how we might better proceed on the job that 
most of us agree needs to be done. 


Let's take a moment then to consider the alternatives, the various 
solutions to the public land problem that have been proposed from time 
to time. And there are alternatives; that is why I say this is a cross- 
roads project. 


For example, from some quarters has come the perennial demand that the 
public domain be sold into private ownership. Though this may sound 
appealing to some, first, in my opinion, such a program is politically 
impossible. 


Second, it would be impossible to implement such a program without 
serious disruption to the existing livestock economy and without a 
tragic loss in the human benefits that are derived from various other 
uses of the land. 


In a program of liquidation, consider the impact on the operation of a 
present permittee if his allotment were to be purchased by an outsider. 
Or, if the land were to be disposed of by negotiated sale, the fair 
market value for exclusive use would be more than many would be willing 
or able to pay, on the local level. 


Third, we have grown beyond the concept of single purpose use of our 
public domain. The true value of such lands must encompass all of our 
current national needs, including that of outdoor recreation which has 
come to the front so rapidly in recent years. 


To resolve the problem of public use in a program of liquidation would 
pose the new and impossible task of determining the equities between 
private and public use. It evolves then, that the sale of public lands 
must be limited to those scattered and isolated trades that are not of 
sufficient size to manage in an economical fashion, nor of significant 
value to warrant public use, and that the major resource of public lands 
be reserved in its present status. 


Another alternative that has often been proposed is that of providing 
tenure to those holding grazing permits. Under such a program, re- 
sponsibility for management and improvements of the resource would 
rest solely on the permittee. In exchange for a modest rental, he 
could then exercise most of the prerogatives of private ownership, the 
most important of which is long-range planning. There are violent 
objections to this alternative, and many people within this very room 
have voiced them from time to time. Again, in my opinion, such a so- 
lution is not politically possible, even if it were desirable, and I 
believe that energies can be better directed toward goals that hold 
the promise of mutual agreement. 


Another alternative must be mentioned, if for no other reason than to 
assess the failures of the past. Following the enactment of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, in 1934, and until very recently, we operated under a 
policy of hands-off management of public domain. The consequences 
were predictable in almost every grazing district. Surveys of live- 
stock and wildlife carrying capacity dictated that cuts had to be made, 
some so drastic that operators were threatened with ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. We stood to lose much of the economic benefit from the public 
lands, and without that benefit, other values would, at best, remain 
static. More likely, the continuation of such a policy would only 
result in the creation of an eventual desert out of 100 million acres 
of potentially productive land that we have. 


So, I reject this alternative as a proven failure. 


The final alternative holds the promise of the ultimate role that the 
public lands can play in our national life. A dynamic rehabilitation 
program is the only sensible solution in my opinion. We can no longer 
afford to be mere caretakers of a great resource. Nor can we ignore 
the fact that this is a resource best suited for a combination of pri- 
vate and public uses. A policy of rehabilitation and improvement under 
a sound multiple use federal program serves as a common ground where 
cattlemen and recreationists can join in a common cause. Both have 
much to gain from positive action and much to lose if we slide back 
into the old pattern of disinterest and decline. 


So we find ourselves at the crossroads in the history of public land 
management. To me, any positive assessment of the future role of 
public lands is contingent on the goals we establish. 


In the Vale Grazing Project, we have achieved the great breakthrough. 
A continuation of this pattern offers prospects for achievement that 
make such a reassessment very timely and, in fact, vital. 


In looking at the current status of the Vale Project, however, it must 
be noted that some of the objectives are still far from being satisfied. 


Bureau personnel and the ranchers have a long way to go to make this 
program as beneficial as it can be, and as successful as it must be, if 
we are to serve here as a guideline for a national public land policy. 
And this is certainly my hope. 


The dissatisfactions that have been expressed should not be allowed to 
degenerate into a condemnation of the basic concept behind this program. 
We are witnessing a drastic change in policy here, and it is certain 
that there will be differences and misunderstandings over methods and 
goals. A major effort should be directed toward resolving these differ- 
ences. 


In my experience both sides of such controversies are represented by men 
of good will, who are in no way motivated by narrow or selfish interests. 
In most cases, differences arise from a breakdown of communications. It 
is this defect that major attention should be directed to. 


There are inherent challenges in a new program of positive management, 
challenges to users and to the Bureau of Land Management. The users must 
be prepared to accept new methods and management techniques to capitalize 
most efficiently on the expenditures that will be made. They must fully 
embrace the concept of multiple use, learn to give and take in areas 
where small misunderstandings can grow into serious breakdown of communi- 
cation. 


Bureau of Land Management personnel must learn to work with ranchers and 
recreationists, and not merely to dictate policy, but to turn to them for 
advice and help along the way. There must be a clean break with the old 
concept of doing nothing but survey and cut back. They must fulfill a 
responsibility to put a greater percentage of appropriated money on the 
land in the most efficient manner, because that is the only place results 
are going to count. 


Flexibility should be the byword. Most of the shortcomings in the 
management of public lands have come from the failure to adapt to local- 
ized conditions. If this is due to red tape, then the chain of command 
should be streamlined. If it is due to a total reliance on the tech- 
niques and limitations as taught in the schools, then these should be 
qualified by the counsel of those who have valuable practical experience 
to contribute. 


This leads then to the role of the Advisory Board, and how it can best 
serve in the new era of positive management. I am a little reluctant 
even to read this part of my paper because you have spent all morning 
discussing it and I know, came to some very intelligent conclusions, at 
least in your individual minds. 


It is basic, of course, that various user groups should have repre- 
sentation on the boards, and I am glad here today we have not only 

the ranchers as members of this group, but representatives of the 
people who are interested in wildlife and recreation as well, and that 
they participate without prejudice and without rancor in discussions 
relating to all aspects of planning and management policy. 


Here will be the sounding board for ideas and the springboard to 
understanding. The range manager who fails to cultivate a sound 
working relationship with his advisory board does himself a disfavor 

and his program a disservice. This is not to say that he should capitu- 
late to demands, because an advisory board can only be what its name 
implies. But, in all fairness, this advice should be sought when a 
policy is in the formative stages, not after a specific course of action 
has already been determined. Too often managers look upon the board as 
a mere tool of persuasion, rather than an instrument of cooperation. I 
hope that such shortsighted views will quickly fade and that the advisory 
boards will, in every case, be given the opportunity to participate in 
management decisions in those areas for which they are so well equipped 
by their experience. And I want to emphasize again that, in my ex- 
perience, the men on both sides here have been men of good will. They 
have been men who primarily have had the public interest in mind and 
who are trying sincerely to work out the complex problems that we have. 
And assuming they are men of good will, there is no reason why that 

the difficult problems that beset us cannot be worked out. I don't 

want to say that what we are doing here has not been a great step for- 
ward in this direction; I think we have made great progress in arriving 
at some kind of mutual understanding of these complex problems that 

face us. 


Thus, in the final analysis, the reassessment of the role of public 
lands must be related to the potential for utilization. If that po- 
tential is fully developed, the allocation of uses will be a relatively 
painless matter. But, if we drift back into caretaker management, the 
competing demands for scarce commodities such as grass, water and trees, 
will be intensified beyond anything we can now imagine. 


If the Vale Project is to be a forerunner of things to come, we should 
now be preparing for the next step. The Bureau of Land Management 
should put the best available brains to work in formulating the criteria 
that will be used to determine the economic feasibility of similar 
efforts in other districts. These criteria should not be based on such 
shortsighted objectives as quick revenue. To require the amortization 
of federal investments from lease revenues alone, would indicate a 
failure to understand the long range wealth producing benefits that 
will accrue from an accelerated rehabilitation program. Nevertheless, 
we must recognize that if the Congress is expected to appropriate large 
sums annually for such a program, ample justification must be submitted. 


In this regard, I would like to mention that considerable study has 
already been devoted to methods of determining the economic benefits 

of various types of outdoor recreation. Such a formula is now used to 
determine the feasibility of irrigation and reclamation projects and 

flood control reservoirs. I suggest that it might well be adapted to suit 
the purposes under discussion here. However, I emphasize again that we 
should not adopt the criteria of the marketplace for the development of 
this Nation's water and land resources. To do so would be to sell a 
legacy, and to hasten the demise of another civilization. 


I think it is that important that we rehabilitate these tremendous lands 
that belong to the United States of America. 


Our primary goal must be to stop the deterioration of a 100-million acre 
resource into a wasteland. When this trend is reversed all over the West, 
the future role of the public lands in American life will be assured. If 
we work toward an abundance of forage and water on these lands, instead of 
allowing a decline into critical scarcity, our reassessment of that role 
can encompass the full measure of all beneficial uses. 


Again, I want to tell you how happy I am to join with you here in this 
panel discussion this afternoon, and to welcome you men from all of the 
public land States of the West here to the part of the crossroads project 
on public land management, the Vale Grazing Project. 


I know out of these deliberations there will come in this group a renewed 
dedication to accomplish what we have wanted to do for so long: to use, 
rehabilitate, develop and manage these great public land resources of 
America for the full multiple use benefits for all of the people, as well 
as the economic security of this great Nation of ours. I thank you very 
much. 


Appendix No. 4 


STATEMENT OF R.J. SMITH 
DIRECTOR, ARIZONA GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT 
Before the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 


"What do we want with this vast, worthless 
area? This region of savages and wild beasts, 
of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of 
cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we 
ever put these great deserts or endless 
mountain ranges, impenetrable from cover to 
their base?" 


This statement sounds a bit foolish. At the time it was made by 
Daniel Webster many, many years ago it accurately reflected the 
attitude of the newly formed United States with regard to the 

vast public land areas in this country. Since the Pilgrim fathers 
first landed here, we have seen an evolution of attitudes involving 
our public land from one where the land resource was considered in- 
exhaustable to our present concern over land enough to meet all the 
needs. In the future the problem cannot be lessened, it can only 
increase. 


I believe our solution to these problems lies in a complete 
reassessment of the role of public lands, coupled with a systematic 
classification of these lands and the uses to which they are put. 

In the very beginnings of American history, land was, as we mentioned, 
considered inexhaustable. Following the Revolutionary War, seven of 
the newly formed states laid claim to wilderness areas lying west of 
their present boundaries and stretching as far west as the Mississippi 
River. By 1802 several of the states had ceded some 2-1/4 million 
acres of land to the newly created United States of America. This 
new nation, however, found itself short on cash. With all this land 
as a resource, the country began to use the land in lieu of cash 
payments to soldiers of the Continental Army, and one-seventh of this 
land was committed to this purpose. Another large portion of the 
public land was sold. 


Because one of the main factors necessary to develop this new land 
was settlement by people, the movement westward began with the full 
sanction of the government. The government offered incentive in the 
form of free land to individuals and companies to encourage and 
stimulate this expansion. 


In the very early 1800's the country began to acquire still more land 


by conquest and purchase. The Louisiana Purchase, followed by 

various other purchases, or a number of ceded parcels, eventually 
resulted in 1-1/2 billion acres of public land. As states were added 
to the roster, they were required to waive all claims to federal lands 
within their boundaries other than those conveyed along with their 
statehood. The total of federally owned lands in this country reached 
its optimum figure of 1,837,762,580 acres. The country was still 

in the throes of expansion, though, and to encourage this, more grants 
were made. Lands were given to railroads, canal companies, individuals 
and other types of corporations, just to encourage them to develop 

the sprawling reaches of the new country. By the middle 1800's the 
federal government began to show some interest in the public lands re- 
maining, and the Department of the Interior was created in 1849. 

The first Homestead Law was passed in 1862. This was followed by a 
number of subsequent acts designed to control the use and disposal of 
public lands. Near the end of the century the Forest Service was 
created, and Teddy Roosevelt, recognizing the need to preserve, 
launched his campaign to establish the national forest systems we enjoy 
today. 


As land became less available for private and public use, the govern- 
ment found it necessary to set aside large areas of public lands for 
particular public uses and to add restrictions as to what these uses 
would be. Public acquisition of this land for homestead purposes 
went on largely as it had, though, until 1934 when the Taylor Grazing 
Act effectively put an end to the open range. 


So, from this beginning of an attitude of limitless land, our country 
has evolved to a realization of the value of these lands, then a need 
to control their uses, and now we are on the brink of a realization 
that we may some day run out of land. The problem, then, is where do 
we go from here? 


In 1962 the federal government owned 769 million acres, so right now 
we're talking about 160 million acres of national forests, 8 million 
acres under the Bureau of Reclamation, 13 million under the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 18 million under the National Park Service, and 
19-1/2 million acres under various defense agencies. Add those totals 
to the 477 million acres administered by the B. L. M. and we have 
America's public lands. Of those administered by the B. L. M., 299 
million acres are in Alaska, and the balance of 178 million are 
virtually all in the western continental United States. 


It seems to me that the first step in solving our problem is to 
inventory our public lands, then to classify them as much as possible 
into priority uses. Often, but not always, this public land in the 
western United States has been managed on a multiple use basis, 
preserving areas of natural wonder and parks and national monuments, 
managing and harvesting the natural resources, including wildlife, 
protecting watersheds and regulating the right of grazing on other 
areas of land which are particularly adapted to this purpose. 
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On nearly all of these lands, outdoor recreation, including the 
management and harvest of fish and game, has received a position of 
great significance, and this, I believe is one of the things we must 
realize--the fact that recreation has achieved equal status with these 
other uses. It is very possible that in the future recreation will 
become the leading use to which our public lands are put. We must 
prepare for this by planning for it, and setting aside those areas 
which will be needed primarily for recreational purposes. 


It's encouraging today to note that the interest of the public in 
these lands is finally becoming paramount, and private exploitation 
is becoming more controlled. These uses are becoming joint uses. 


The lion's share of public domain is in the areas of the United 
States where we have the fewest people. Public ownership of land is 
not going to move east to any appreciable degree, but with the present 
mobility of the American public, its penchant for travel, and the 
population shift to the west, there will be more use made of public 
lands wherever they lie. With the exception of the National Park 
Service, and to some degree the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
original mandates to federal bureaus directed to manage public 
domain did not include recreation. Now, though, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Army Engineers, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and even the Armed Forces are all involved in various 
facets of recreation. These include campsites, picnic areas, riding 
trails, vista roads, ski slides, boat landings, and of course, 
hunting and fishing. The object, then, is to coordinate this 
recreation with a sound, basic economy of land use and to realize a 
reasonable potential of both is going to take a great deal of sober 
and continuous planning. 


Assuming that our present living standards will remain about as they 
are, the demands for greater public use of the recreational areas will 
increase. State and federal officials both are now being whipsawed 
between two forces. The first, those who would control public 
recreation for personal profit, and the second force, the great mass 
of eager and often frustrated people who are "trying to help" in their 
desire for some out-in-the-open freedom, but who are often difficult 
to control because of their lack of understanding and outdoor ability. 
This latter thing is reflected to some degree in neon-lighted hot dog 
stands in many of our federally-owned recreational areas and 
developments of that sort. 


To form a basis for meeting these recreational needs, it might be well 
to take a brief look at what the authorities tell us will be the future 
human populations and the human interests in about 50 years. For one 
thing, the population of the United States will nearly be doubled. 

This rate of population increase will be much heavier in thewestern 
States. In addition, the real income will more than double. The 
average work week will probably not exceed 30 hours, and people will 
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travel nearly twice as much as they do now. The average life 
expectancy will be considerably longer, hence the number of retired 
people will be several times what it is now, and the vacations will 
be expanded until they vary from one to three months. Recreational 
activity interests will be more than ten times what it is now, and 
people will live in much larger settled communities and under a much 
more intensive system of industrialization. The production of food 
will increase, but less land will be needed. 


What does this add up to? In the area where one person now lives, 
two will live in fifty years, and they'll live appreciably longer. 
The basic burden of earning a living will be easier, income will be 
greater, and the hours available for leisure and recreation will be 
greatly increased. Another factor to consider is that the ability 
of man to convey himself from one place to another will be far 
greater than it is now, and people will turn to the nation's public 
lands in numbers which dwarf the imagination, just to satisfy this 
need of ours for outdoor recreation. 


What can we do to meet this need? The most important goal is the 
preservation of these lands in their state of greatest productivity. 
The vast bulk of B.L.M. lands need to be rehabilitated. We need to 
improve our watershed values, stabilize stream flows, reduce erosion, 
reestablish the proper vegetative types and reduce destructive 
effects of wildfires and other factors. 


One of the problems hampering the achievement of this idea comes 

from several thousand obsolete laws which are on our books which 
complicate proper administration of these lands. These laws should 
be reviewed by competent persons and recommendations made to Congress 
to bring them up to date in order to meet the demands of modern 
conditions that could not possibly have been foreseen when they were 
originally enacted. There have been some steps taken by Congress 
toward this end. One example is the Recreation and Public Purposes 
Act. Some of these new laws might direct the Bureau of Land 
Management to enter in the long-range research programs to determine 
what habitat improvement measures consistent with multiple use 
principles can be carried out to restore depleted ranges. Annual and 
long-range studies should be carried on by the Bureau, and these | 
would be designed to balance livestock and big game numbers with the 
carrying capacity of the land. Management programs developed should 
be flexible enough to allow annual changes in use commensurate with 
annual changes in available forage. 


Now you will note that I said "livestock and big game numbers". I 
don't believe there is any need to consider these as anything more 
than one joint use. Game and fish people and ranchers must stick 
together, or we will both lose. All uses of the forage that grows on 
our public land should be based on the carrying capacity of those 
ranges. There is a definite need to discourage the attitude that 
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prevails in some quarters that we have a choice to make between 

big game and livestock. I don't believe this is the case. This idea 
should be carried out in the classification of land uses. Where a 
given land area seems primarily good for forage production, that 
forage production should be aimed at both big game and livestock. In 
areas where timber is Obviously the best use of the land, then that 
land should be managed primarily for the production of timber. The 
same thing would apply to special areas where there are valuable 
mining deposits, and so on through the list of other uses. 


Recreational use, of course, would overlap in many cases, although 
some areas will not, for one reason or another, be suitable for 
recreational uses. 


In connection with these classifications, I believe that title 
transfer of public lands should occur in only certain limited cases. 
These would include the expansion of cities and towns or heavy in- 
dustrial use, and to public agencies for high intensity recreational 
development adjacent to urban areas. Classifications should be 
based on long-range population predictions so that the highest uses 
in the public interest will be provided for, and so that conflicts 
between uses will be held to a minimum. 


In connection with grazing and wildlife use, retention of lands in 
this general classification could insure a place for compatible public 
recreation, where large areas of land are held in a semi-wilderness 
condition. Some fringe areas in this classification should be marked 
for high intensity recreational use in order to confine human 
activities to developed areas and prevent undue interference with 
livestock and wildlife use of these lands as much as possible. Land 
sold or exchanged under such a program might break up a block of 

land interfere with user operations, and this, of course, is a 
problem which has been faced in many areas of the west because of the 
old time railroad grants which have checkerboarded many of our public 
land areas. 


Although I have only been able to skim over a few of the more obvious 
highlights in the role of the public lands as they related to American 
history, present uses and a prediction of things to come, I am firmly 
convinced that the conclusions are obvious to us all. The public lands 
will make an even more significant contribution to the welfare of 
America in the future than they have in the past. 


In summary, then, I hope the Council will support in connection with 
B. L. M.. lands: 


me 


Enactment of a multiple use act. 

2. Accelerating a classification program based upon long 
range human population predictions and concentrations. 
A strong research program, leading to 

A massive rehabilitation program to bring lands back to 
their maximum productivity. 
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Appendix No. 5 


STATEMENT OF LYLE LIGGETT, DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Before the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 


Gentlemen, I am very pleased to be here. I am actually a standin for 
Bill McMillan, who because of a conflict in dates, has to be two or 
three hundred miles north of here making a speech at the Idaho Cattle- 
men's Convention this very afternoon. 


I am not so sure about this comment about there being more rock hounds 

than there are ranchers. If there are about 3,000,000 rock hounds and 

they all of them get Chuck Stoddard's bag limit, and they all go to the 
same place, well the country could turn right over, couldn't it? 


He pointed out that this sign that went up to the thunder eggs said 
"jeeps only". But you notice that he said that he saw several out-of- 
state cars going up there. 


Well perhaps that is what worries us most about the tote goats and things 
of that nature. Not only are these people being encouraged, they are 
actually being dared by the manufacturers in their advertising to get off 
the beaten path, to stay off the beaten path. 


I might suggest that Jack go back through some of our resolutions. The 
American National and many of the State organizations have been opposed 
to the indiscriminate use of four wheel vehicles for a long, long time. 
In fact, we passed a resolution in Las Vegas, one more time, just a few 
months ago. 


I certainly don't agree with Jack in his premise or suggestion, that 
29,000 permittees be told to pack up and get out, or go in the dude 
ranch business -=- we will just raise the cattle some place else. 


Well, progress may be inevitable, but it certainly would be against all 
policies of the BLM and the policies of our Government, and everything 
else, to arbitrarily dispense with the livelihoods of hundreds of 
‘thousands of people and the communities that depend upon the wealth, the 
new wealth, that is produced by our cowmen, even these poor ones that he 
speaks of who have less than 500 cows. 


Certainly Jack's comment about having too much crop land also bears 
noting. The Nation has been sold over the past few years on putting 
these excess crop acres into soil bank, conservation reserve, anything 
you want to call it, and keep them there as a means of building them up 
and keeping them ready for future needs, all cutting down on our current 
surpluses. 


The point is to not take them from one surplus crop and give them to 
another to make another surplus, which could happen. 


We don't find it inconsistent at all that we continue to urge the 
building up of increased grazing capacity on the Western Ranges, both 
the public and the private, while opposing subsidization of grazing on 
these conservation reserve acres. 


These western acres can raise only grass. Of course they get a rock 
hound or two, a two-week crop of hunters, and these gullies from tote 
goaters to show for it, but they still have one crop. 


Further these are established operators trying to survive with guts and 
daring; they are not somebody getting $7.00 an acre, not an AUM, to go 
into the business. 


Jack is a big kidder, and I am sure the needle was whetted as an example 
of the type of questions and prejudices that the uninformed have about 
our problems. He brought those out for a specific purpose, and for this 
I thank him, because it opened the door to what, apparently, Congressman 
Ullman and I think are the most important things to solve before we have 
a solid re-assessment of public lands and their problems. 


Gene Etchart told the National Forest Congress in Washington just last 
week that we have talked a lot about multiple use, or balanced use, but 
what we probably need is more "balance" to our multiple "thinking" on 
this whole question of public land use. 


Disagreement is wonderful; it is the keystone of democracy. If all of us 

felt alike, this would certainly be a complacent world, and progress would 
not result from controversy which leads to thought and mutual action when 

the shouting is over. 


Many of us perhaps are guilty of comparing apples and oranges in discussing 
land management, game matters, conservation, and other topics of general 
concern. 


Perhaps the basis behind the controversy over our public lands, and why 
we are here, is the difference in opinion of what is best for them. And 
best is certainly hard to define until you get the apples and oranges 
sorted out. 


Is it turning all or most of them into public parks; is it best to confine 
them to single uses? Is it best to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
to bring our ranges into some arbitrary optimum condition? Is it spending 
wisely and ‘carefully with proper and sustained management, to build far 
better those ranges which do show potential; or is it to quit pouring more 
money after bad on some ranges which may not have been suitable in the 
first place? We don't really know. 


And because we have had to depend on practical conservation to survive, 
we just don't think the theorists know much more about it than we do. We 
all have a lot of learning to do yet. 


Professor Art Smith at Utah State University wrote recently: "Little 
that is applicable to the science of range management dates beyond 
fifty years; most of the developments are less than thirty years old." 
Well, no wonder thete is confusion, waste and heel dragging. 


We are living through an area of experiment and theory, and ranchers 

who are long used to coping with conditions on the scene certainly 
cannot be expected to leap rather enthusiastically at every theory or 
bureaucratic mandate from Washington. But thousands of them are proving 
themselves more willing to listen every day. 


Before I go any further, let's all agree--as I am sure that we have 
within this room, that through our lack of knowledge over the years, 

and through some of our experimentation, there were trials and errors, 
and that we have had, and there are still some, abuses, not only in the 
handling of the land and resources it produces, but in the management of 
game and in the conduct of some so-called sportsmen and conservationists. 


No one condones or defends lawbreakers or rapacious wreckers of the land 
or our other resources, no matter who they may be. But we know, as you 
do, that we will always have the bad apples with us. We can make some 
progress by tightening laws, we can gain some with persuasion and educa- 
tion. But it is encumbent upon the vast majority to try and work things 
out so that the minimum damage will be done while our mutual attentions 
are devoted to progress. 


In other words, our balanced thinking sometimes becomes tipsy when we 
accuse all ranchers, all sportsmen, all bureaucrats of doing things that 
we honestly know that all of them are NOT doing. This can only create 

a bar to logical, practical, sincere cooperation in solving the problem 
of how to do the best for our public and private lands. It does no good 
to meet these blanket charges as we have had to sometimes by saying 

" " 

yes, but.... 


The name-callers sometimes refuse to accept basic truths, and they 
sometimes refuse to recognize the thousands of sincere dedicated men 
and women actually are improving and preserving our ranges, and they 
are accomplishing a whale of a lot more than is noted in, or obscured 
by, some of the gaudy headlines. 


I think some of our speakers today, and certainly more as you will hear, 
will attest to this. 


The wildlife management specialist of a prominent western State writes: 
"Qur studies indicate that stockmen are far better friends of wildlife 
than many sportsmen have realized. An inventory of range improvements 
shows 60 per cent of them are rancher built and financed. The latest 
estimates indicate that numbers of big game animals have more than 
doubled, primarily because of the large number of water developments 
constructed by livestock permittees and lessees." 


And Secretary of Agriculture Freeman recently declared: ''Farmers and 
ranchers have done more to improve conditions for wildlife develop- 
ment in the past thirty years than had ever been done before. These 
activities have increased supplies of some game and fish to a point 
where they are more plentiful today than when white man first set foot 
on this Continent." 


Well so it goes. Certainly there is need for more recreational 
facilities and more game to meet the needs of more people. But like- 
wise there is need for more meat and fiber -- not less. And until the 
day arrives, as some Texas scientists are now predicting after some 

very small experiments, that we can "dry-lot"' our cow herds, these ranges 
with which we are concerned assume a mighty important role, and the 
problems thereto can't be brushed under the rug by suggesting that live- 
stock production be shifted elsewhere. 


I agree particularly with Congressman Ullman that our communications 
are just a little bit faulty, even though we certainly applaud the 
efforts of the National Advisory Board Council to exchange ideas and 
experiences in a free-for-all give and take that's certainly healthy 
and rewarding. 


But why can't more ranchers and more sportsmen and conservationists sit 
down together to see where our communications have gone wrong, or where 
they are broken down, where our semantics don't mesh, so that the deeds 
of a few are recognized as such, and not indictments of whole industries 
or segments of society? 


Then we can put the oranges over here, and over there the apples (of 
course we will have to put the good and bad together until we can sort 
out the bad, I guess). Then nothing stands in the way of talking the 
same language and balanced thinking on the total good for our lands 
and the peoples and the economies which depend upon them for so many 
tangible and intangible things. 


The facts are clear. Secretary Udall in his new book, and I commend it 
to your attention very highly, said "we cannot afford an America where 
expedience tramples on esthetics, and development discussions are made 
with an eye only on the present." 


But, you know? People are involved too. Also I quote Secretary Udall: 
"Conservation statesmen must prove that profits and the conservation 
cause are compatible if we are to succeed in making an attractive and 
orderly environment part of our National purpose." 


So we have people problems, we have fact problems. Let's solve the 
people problems and perhaps the other will come real easy; nothing is 
impossible. 


I don't know about that though, there is the professor who commented 
that nothing the mind of man could conceive is impossible to accomplish. 
But there was a little kid in the back of the room who said ''But 
professor have you ever tried to strike a match on a marshmallow?" So 
if you are going to throw any rocks or anything else at the panel, 
throw marshmallows. Thank you. 
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Appendix No. 6 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES MCKINLEY 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, REED COLLEGE, OREGON 
Before the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Advisory Council, and citizens from all 
over the country. I want to correct a misconception of the Chairman. 
I have been spending most of my time, outside of my teaching job, in 
studying the administration of resource programs. 


It happens that in connection with two projects, one that I undertook 
in the mid-forties, and one I have been working on for the last seven 
years, that I have spent quite a bit of time trying to understand the 
way in which the Bureau of Land Management and certain other public 
wild-land agencies, such as the Forest Service, are set up, how they 
carry on their jobs, and particularly their program relationships 
which involve the collaboration of State, local and private groups, 
some of which have come to plan, in effect, a kind of governmental 
role. 


It is from that point of view that I thought about what I might say 
today which might be useful. 


I am going to add only one item to the recital which you have heard 
earlier with regard to the increasing number of ways in which the 
management of public lands in the West are becoming socially important. 


We have heard about recreation and wildlife. I think there is one 
other aspect of public land management which already plays, and will 
play a greater role in the future. That is its bearing on the produc- 
tion, at proper times, of high quality maximum water supplies. 


We have to remember that in the western half of the United States the 
collecting basins for water supplies are to be found on the national 
forests and the higher elevations of the public range lands, for the 
most part. This being the case, we in the West are especially con- 
cerned that their stream flows come at the proper times and in the 
proper quality. These are greatly influenced by the management 
activities which occur on the public lands. 


It is at this point that recent population increases in the West are 
of special importance. I don't want to discount the importance of the 
other things that have been said, but keep in mind the fact that we 
shall probably have somewhere around 230 or 240 million people in the 
United States by 1975 or 1980, and that at least 53 million of those 
will probably be in the West. You can then understand what the 
increased demand is going to be like, upon our water resources, not 
merely as to quantity but for high quality, also. 


During the war period, as most of you know, there was a marked increase 
in the number and kinds of non-agricultural activities which developed 
in the Mountain and the Western States. The post-war period has not, to 
any appreciable extent, slackened that tendency. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of municipal, industrial and irrigation use of water, as well 
as from the standpoint of the way in which water beneficially affects 
grazing, the management of our public lands to produce high quality 
water, free of silt, is a matter of first rate importance. 


It is for that reason I believe that we should look again closely at 

the problems of range management with which the BLM particularly is 
trusted. It seems to me that the restoration of the potentials of the 
grazing lands, both public and private, in the Western States, will play 
a very important role in affecting the quantity and particularly the 
quality and the time of flow of these water resources for which there 
will be a constantly increasing per capita demand. This is a demand 
growing at an accelerating rate. 


It may be that desalinization will be brought to a point where it can 
economically provide some of the needed increased water supplies. If 
that is true, it is far from being true today. Should it happen, it 
means that the areas which may be taken care of from this new ocean 
source will be primarily near the seacoast. It is also possible that 
weather modification techniques will be so improved that a wringing 

from the clouds of additional supplies of rainfall may increase the water 
supplies in the semi-arid parts of the West. 


Even so I don't think there can be much doubt but that, from a long- 
range point of view, the relationship of watershed management on the 
national forests and the public range lands, is a matter of key impor- 
tance. 


So much for that particular item which I didn't want to be overlooked in 
the discussion of the interests which are affected by how the range is 
managed. 


Second, it seems to me that the best range management which provides a 
good grass and browse cover on the land is also incidentally the best 

way in which to assist in the runoff process and the infiltration process, 
by which the water may either go into surface streams or into the 
underground aquifers, that provide our water supplies. 


So there is a coincidence in the need to get on top of the range manage- 
ment job much faster than has occurred in the period since 1934. 


Here I feel that the people who are concerned with this water question 
need to be brought into consultation with the public agencies which 
engage in range and forest ane cara 


I recognize that it is very difficult for them perhaps to articulate 
their interests, area by area. 


I do remember a number of years ago when I was in the Utah country 
making a study concerning the mud rock flows on the Wasatch Mountain 
front, that the consciousness of people there about what was happening 
up on the watershed and its bearing on what happened down in their own 
vicinities, and to their water supplies, was extremely limited. It 
was very difficult indeed for the public agencies to stir up any 
interest. They were trying to do it at that time (this was in 1949) 
by show-me trips, in certain areas. This is an interest which needs 
to be brought into the consideration of any advisory committee system 
which flanks the public agencies, to help them appreciate the importance 
of this aspect of public land management. 


You know it is much easier to get representation on advisory agencies 
from groups that have an immediate economic interest at stake, or 
groups that have pretty well organized recreational interests, than 
it is to get representation to express these widely diffused values 
which the water resources represent. 


So I think that in the composition of advisory committees, it is quite 
important to try to find persons familiar with this aspect of social 
needs and the prospect of their satisfaction which lie ahead -- persons 
who will sit in on discussions of the programs and policies that are 
being developed by the resource management agencies. 


I am going to return to a part of the discussion of this morning, 
because as I said a moment ago, as a student of public administration, 
I am particularly interested in the manner in which the BLM advisory 
boards are set up, and in the functions which they have played, or 
ought to play, and in their composition. 


I recognize that what Mr. Lee said this morning about the District 
Boards was quite true. When the old Grazing Division started in 

1934, with Mr. Carpenter in charge, there was perhaps no one else 
(because of the absence of authentic written records of any adequate 
sort) -- no one else who could have worked out the decisions as to who 
was entitled to the rights under the Taylor Act, or as to how much the 
land would take in the way of grazing use, or to set the initial 
stocking rates. 


But it seems to me that that reason for setting up the District Boards 
has come to pretty nearly an end. It is unfortunate that the adjudi- 
cation of these grazing rights has dragged on for thirty years, 
practically, since that Act was passed. . It will be a little while yet 
before all are made. 


But once adjudications are made, I see no reason why the District 
Advisory Boards should go over every permit at their sessions, should 
review the modifications in exchanges of leases, or the obtaining of 
new areas in connection with the commensurate property problems. These 
matters should be determined upon the basis of policies adopted by the 


Bureau, discussed to be sure with the Advisory Boards, but which would 
be administered by the field officers subject to post-audit checks, if 
necessary, to see that their administration was in conformity with 
policy. 


The word "Advisory Board" is a very ambiguous term. There are all kinds 
of advisory boards. For thirty years, I have served on a board in the 
city of Portland which advises the City Council on city planning matters. 
It is true, any time a zone change comes in we can't change that zone. 

It has to be decided by the Council. But as a matter of fact, we have 
the staff which makes all the planning studies, all the zoning recommen- 
dations. We develop the information, we go over the recommendations, 

and we present them to the Council and, in 95 cases of zoning out of a 
hundred, and more than that on many other matters, the Council accepts 
them, just as if we were a regular administrative department. It happens 
that we have a commission heading it, we could have had a single head of 
a planning department. Such a department would be doing an administrative 
job, based upon knowledge, upon careful study, and recommending actions 
to the policy-making body which is the Council. 


On the Advisory Boards at the district level, it seems to me that the 
time has come when they should get out of their administrative chores, 
in which, while they don't pass on their own request for preference, 
changes, or whatnot, they do pass on those of their neighbors, the 
neighbors who, in the precincts, elected them. 


I have been impressed by the few District Board meetings I have attended 
in the State of Oregon by the extent to which some of the Board members 
regard themselves as attorneys for the permittees in their particular 
area who are their clients. 


This is something like the old ward system in municipal government, 

minus the corruption, but with the presence of the kind of special 

miopic concern with particularly detailed matters which, while important 
to be sure, nevertheless are not the kind of matters for which the talents 
of the grazing people should be used in consulting with the district offi- 
cers about the district programs. They should be primarily concerned with 
those policy questions that are important, that need changes, that aren't 
working well. Along with that, I think we need to recognize that it is 

at the district level where the other programs that have been mentioned 

by the other speakers this afternoon which deal with recreation, etc., 
will also need to be clearly envisioned. 


The Bureau is now engaged in a massive public lanes unit analysis. If 

I understand it correctly, it is kind of study that is being performed 

for the first time. It looks toward a comprehensive classification of 
what BLM has in the way of resources. We haven't known these public land 
resources, except in general, and in some small particular areas. We 

have never had a real systematic and comprehensive inventory, as Mr. Smith 
said, of the land area which is being administered. 


4 


The Bureau has been engaged in this job for a year and a half. I 
regard it not only as fundamental to doing the Bureau's job, but also 
as a necessary basis for the discovery of the kinds of interests which, 
district by district, are being affected, or will be affected, and of 
the programs required when this analysis is completed. 


At that time, it seems to me it would be a wise thing to make a 
careful re-examination of the District Advisory Boards with the view 
of reconstituting them for a somewhat different set of advisory func- 
tions, one which ties in all of the interests which are affected, 
district by district. 
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Appendix No. 7 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 
Submitted to the National Advisory Board Council, November 4, 1963 
_Qur Heritage of Western Land -- Its Preservation and Improvement 


Director Stoddard, Members of the National Advisory Board Council 
and guests: 


I regret that the schedule of legislative work in the Senate makes 
it impossible for me to join with the National Advisory Board 
Council for Public Lands to view the record of land rehabilitation 
achievements here in Oregon and to discuss with you many important 
matters of conservation policy. 


It was reassuring to me to learn that my colleague, Congressman 
Ullman, will attend the Ontario meeting. I shall look forward to 
conferring with him upon his return to Washington and I am sure 
that his report of the results of the meeting will be of great help 
to me. 


What you are going to view during the Ontario meeting represents 
the beginning of an effort, not its culmination. But it is a be- 
ginning that is the product of a great deal of work and cooperation 
at the local and Federal levels. To bring this record into proper 
focus, I would like to review briefly some of the events that have 
transpired with respect to this highly important project. 


In 1960, when Congressman Ullman and I joined in an all-out effort 

to improve the Federal range, I testified before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations in support of increased funds for the rehabilitation 
work then urgently required. I told the Committee: 


"The deplorable condition of our rangeland has 
forced the Department to reduce grazing use. 
This, in turn, not only cuts the Federal income, 
but also has a stifling effect on the local 
economy. As a cattle raiser myself, I can assure 
you that one cannot increase and decrease 

a herd by administrative fiat. 


"The stockmen have every right to expect that 
over the years the Government, knowing the im- 
portance of the range, would at least make sure 
that the grass was sufficient to take care of 
existing requirements. 


"Here we are in this year of 1960, after many 
years of so-called range management, cutting 
livestock use when it should be increasing. 


These cuts have been necessary because 
the range has actually deteriorated through 
the lack of adequate range management... . 


"T would like to recommend that this committee 
make a 50 to 75 per cent increase in range 
management funds for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and couple with this precise instructions 
that the money is to be used to improve the range; 
first, in areas where cuts are now scheduled and 
second, in areas where surveys show that the 
condition of the range is becoming critical. . . 


"There is no other place for these stockmen 

to go to obtain grazing. The combination of 
public and private land in most of our ranches 
has been developed over years to provide a 
balanced livestock management unit. The Govern- 
ment has failed to do its part, but the penalty 
falls on the stockmen." 


The first appeal did not produce the necessary appropriations, but 
it laid the groundwork for later success. 


In 1961, I appeared again before the Committee and reiterated the 
Same argument. At that time, I emphasized that two programs held 
the key to progress in range management. I urged that $7 1/2 
million be appropriated for soil and moisture work and $5 million 
for the management of grazing lands. 


My conservation arguments were buttressed by this salient fact: 

in Oregon alone, these lands provided 1.2 million animal unit months 
of grazing; under improved conservation practices, the level could 
be raised threefold to 3.7 million animal unit months. 


Despite the fact that small progress was made in 1961, we had the 
attention of Congress and the Administration. In 1962, the 
President's budget provided for additional funds for these vital pro- 
grams. That year, I requested the Bureau of Land Management to be 

in a position "where it can place into effect range rehabilitation 
programs and in the process hold to a minimum the reduction of 
permitted grazing use."' Specifically, I urged: 


"an additional appropriation of $2 million be made 
to be expended in areas where range surveys indicate 
a need to reduce permitted grazing use or where 


wildlife demands cannot be met at the existing 
level of range conditions. These funds would 
be used for reseeding, the conversion of cheat 
grass range to crested wheat grass, the elimi- 
nation of sage, fencing, water development, and 
more adequate cooperative management to assure 
proper utilization of the range." 


In 1962 we had extensive conversations with Secretary Udall and 
Assistant Secretary Carver on ways to improve the conservation 
functions of our range land. Subsequently, I discussed the matter 
with President Kennedy and out of this discussion came an agreement 
to seek additional funds for range conservation. These funds were 
provided in a Senate floor amendment which I had the honor to 
sponsor, but only after lengthy debate with a determined opposition 
group who sought to defeat my amendment. 


Today you, who are leaders in conservation and are practical men with 
the welfare of our nation uppermost in your mind, are meeting in a 
typical Western range community to evaluate what has been accomplished. 


Scarcely a century has passed since this area was colonized by those 
who came in covered wagons from the East. Let us look at the area 
and think of it as it must have looked then and let us see what man 
has wrought. 


Have we protected the thin mantle of soil as best we can? 
Have we saved the water so that it serves man well? 


Are there opportunities for livestock to get fat as they 
graze? 


Are there wildlife in proper numbers? 


Is there the chance to find and to wisely use the mineral 
wealth hidden beneath the soil? 


Are we meeting the obligation to provide even minimum 
recreation facilities? 


I hope that you will look at this land with a careful eye--and that 
you will look beyond the surface. 


The work that has been started here is being done for you. We want 

it to be well done. We want the investments to be wise and productive. 
You are here on the public's business and with it you have an obliga- 
tion and a public trust. It is your respnnsibility to give Secretary 


Udall, Assistant Secretary Carver, Director Stoddard, the Oregon 
delegation and your own delegation a good account of what you see. 

I hope that you make your report critical but constructive. I 

trust that you will laud what is good--tell us what can be done better 
and appraise objectively what remains to be done. 


It has been my position that we can and we must improve the range 

land for all of its multiple uses. After range surveys are 

completed and when they show over-grazing, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment should have a program of rehabilitation and management to put 
into operation. Funds should be budgeted so that this operation is 
similar to the rehabilitation of burned-over range land. In most 
instances, while these improvements are being put into effect, live- 
stock levels of use need not be reduced. The base range should be 
able to accommodate part of the existing level of use. The public 
land which is definitely scheduled for rehabilitation should be able 
to accommodate the balance. Where these alternatives are not feasible, 
then there is no alternative to temporarily reduce the number of live- 
stock. The fact is, however, that the estimates indicate that grazing 
use on public land in Oregon can be trebled. And this is the course 
that our efforts should take. 


I believe, have always believed, that the Bureau's program of 

range and resource rehabilitation should be widespread and complete. 
It should not be limited to a few scattered management areas. There 
should be a going conservation development program in every manage- 
ment unit on the public lands. 


The course I seek is the course of conservation=--the conservation of 
human and natural resources and wealth. If you fulfill your obligation, 
I am confident that we can walk together down conservation's rewarding 
road. 


# # # 


Appendix No. 8 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TENURE 
TO THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
November 3, 1963 


1. That the National Advisory Board Council support the continuance 
of a national policy in regard to the use of public lands which will 
encourage maximum productive use now, consistent with maintainance 
and conservation of the land for future generations. 


2. To encourage maximum economic use now, consistent with 
conservation for the future, it is desirable: 


(a) To encourage all those who use the public domain to 
conserve and improve it, and 


(b) To stabilize the economy of the livestock industry 
through improved security of the operators’ 
expectations as to future use of the public lands. 


3. While Congress has in a number of instances in the past 
provided for payment of compensation to the livestock operator for 
losses suffered when the grazing permits, licenses, and leases have 
been cancelled and the land taken for uses which have excluded 
grazing, there is no assurance that this procedure will be followed 
in the future and the absence of such a statutory policy creates an 
atmosphere of insecurity which hampers economic operations and dis- 
courages the making of improvements on the public lands. 


4. That to remedy this problem, the National Advisory Board 
Council should recommend to the Secretary of the Interior the 
following: 


(a) That the present Taylor Grazing Act under which the B.L.M. 
grants permits, licenses, and leases for a ten-year 
period with preferential rights of renewal be maintained 
unchanged. 


(b) That legislation be drafted and recommended to the 
Congress whicn will provide for compensation to the 
grazing permittee when the lands are disposed of 
(other than under the existing public land laws, such as 
the Desert Entry, Homestead, Mining, etc.) for uses 
which prohibit grazing as follows: 


(a) If the land is taken by the Federal Government or 

its agencies for purposes which prevent its use for 
grazing, then we recommend legislation similar to 43 U.S.C. 
Section 315q but of general application which would 
provide that the Federal agency taking the land shall pay 
from the funds appropriated for the project such amounts 
as the head of the Department whieh takes the land shall 
determine to be fair and reasonable for the losses 
suffered by the grazing permittee, 


(b) If the land is sold or disposed of to other segments 
of private industry, for uses which require cancellation 
of the Taylor Grazing permits, that the private industry 
which thus displaces the livestock industry in the use 

of the lands be required to provide the necessary funds 

to compensate the permittee for losses suffered by reason 
of said cancellation. That the withdrawal or disposal of 
lands for public use (other than the taking by the 
Federal government for Federal purposes), be handled on 
an individual basis under present procedures and policies. 


(c) That it be made clear by such legislation that if the 
lands are taken, the compensation paid to the permittee 
would include the residual value of any range improvements 
to the extent paid for by the grazing permittee. 


(d) That the National Advisory Board Council recommend 
to the Secretary of the Interior that the BLM continue 

to retain its present power to regulate the extent to 
which the public lands shall be grazed with power to tem- 
porarily reduce without compensation the number of lives. 
stock being grazed and the season of use as necessary to 
conserve the land. 


5. Wherever fish and game commissions, or other similar agencies, 
have expended money for improvements on the public range or 
streams, we favor compensation for the residual value of those 
improvements, if the lands are withdrawn for uses which exclude 
the grazing or harvesting of game or fish, 


6. We recommend that whenever a change in land will result in 
the loss of public-use facilities (such as campsites, parks, 

etc,), compensation be provided in such a way as-to provide for 
replacement of similar facilities in the same general locality. 


7. We recommend that the proposed legislation be written in such 
a way that it would apply to all lands administered by both the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 


Appendix No. 9 


MINORITY REPORT 
ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TENURE 
TO THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
November 5, 1963 


On the evening of Tuesday, November 5th, 1963, the National Advisory 
Board Council considered the recommendation of its Special Committee 

on Tenure in an Executive Session. At the time the recommendations 

of the Special Committee were presented to the Council, adoption thereof 
moved and regularly seconded. Thereafter the following amendment was 
offered. 


It was regularly moved and seconded that the report be 
amended by deleting sub-paragraph (a) of paragraph (b) 
of Section 4; sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph (b) of 
Section 4; sub-paragraph (c) of paragraph (b) of Section 
4, and to substitute therefor the following language: 


(a) That upon the taking of public land for a higher use 
upon which a grazing permit or license has been issued, 
said permittee or licensee shall be reimbursed for the 
residual value of all Bureau improved improvements in- 
cluding revegetative practices placed upon such land at 
the expense of said permittee or licensee. 


(b) That upon the taking of public land for a higher use 
upon which a grazing license or permit has been issued 
based principally upon a Bureau approved water development 
upon private adjacent land of the permittee or licensee, 
said permittee or licensee shall be reimbursed for the re- 
duction in value in the remaining cost of such privately 
owned water development when such taking of public lands 
shall result in the permanent reduction or cancellation of 
his permit or license. 


In support of these proposed amendments the following points were ad- 
vanced: 


1. That the report of the Tenure Committee in effect asks 
that a property right be granted grazing permittees and 
licensees when compensation was sought for the severance of 
such permit or license from the base property. 


2. That Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act provided in part: 


So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions 
of this act, grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged 
shall be adequately safeguarded, but the creation of a grazing 
district or the issuance of a permit pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest 
or estate'in or ‘tothe lands. (43/Us§..C. sec.'315b) 


3. That the Taylor Grazing Act is the most liberal of. all public 
land laws granting use of public lands to private industry and it 
would be a serious error for the grazing interests to attempt to 
amend such act either directly or indirectly in any manner which 
increases their rights. 


4. That since the enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act, a great 
increase in general public interest in its public lands has come 
into existence which will prevent the acquisition of any greater 
rights and privileges than those presently enjoyed by grazing 
permittees and licensees and could well reduce such rights if the 
question is opened. 


5. That the amendments offered have been generally approved by 
recreation and wildlife interests and represent the maximum in- 
crease in interests that the livestock industry can expect without 
opposition. (This conclusion was reached after polling represen- 
tatives of the other interests represented at the National Advisory 
Board Council meeting at Ontario November 3rd to 5th.) 


6. That the recommendations of the Special Committee will ma- 
terially damage the public image of the western livestock industry 
if submitted and publicized and could result in retaliation by 
other interests. 


7. That the wildlife interests are so similar to and associated 
with the grazing of livestock on the Public Domain that any action 
taken by livestock interests using the Public Domain injurious to 
such livestock interests will adversely affect wildlife interests. 

The record will disclose that the vote upon this amendment was as follows: 
For - 8; Against - 223 Not voting - 4 

Voting on the adoption of the Committee's report was as follows: 
For - 23; Against - 7; Not voting + 4 

While the voting was better than 3 to 1 against the minority, the minority 


respectfully request that the Director, Bureau of Land Management , and 
Department of the Interior give consideration to this minority report. 


Appendix No. 
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Resolution proposed to the National Advisory Board Council at its 
executive session on Tuesday, November 5, 1963, by Mr. William A. 
Williams, Jr., Council member from New Mexico representing Conser- 
vation, and adopted by the Council (22 for, 8 against, 4 abstaining). 


Be it Resolved: That the Bureau of Land Management enter into 
cooperative working agreements with Soil Conservation Districts 
where lands administered by the Bureau are included within the 
boundaries of such Soil Conservation Districts; and 


Be it Further Resolved: That the Bureau of Land Management assign 
personnel to assist Soil Conservation District Supervisors to plan, 
program, and carry out measures to protect, develop, and utilize 
resources on cooperative farm and ranch units, watershed areas, 
watershed projects, and other designated areas where Bureau of Land 
Management lands are involved; and 


Be it Further Resolved: That Bureau of Land Management District 
Advisory Boards be urged to participate in such agreements and the 
places and programs developed by these mutual cooperative agreements. 
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Appendix No. 


Resolution proposed to the National Advisory Board Council at its 
executive session on Tuesday, November 5, 1963, by Mr. Bruce Anderson, 
Council member from Colorado representing Oil and Gas, and adopted 
unanimously by the Council. 


In order to expedite and facilitate the functions of the National 
Advisory Board Council as a multiple use advisory board on public 
lands and resources, Be it Resolved: 


1. That the National Advisory Board Council, hereinafter called the 
Council, shall, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
create five (5) standing committees, to be designated Stockraising, 
Wildlife, Recreation, Conservation and Natural Resources Utilization 
(to include minerals, oil and gas, timber and conservation), and Civic 
Affairs (to include urban and suburban development, State and county 
government, and business); 


2. That the Chairman of the Council shall, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, appoint a chairman of each such committee 
for a term not to exceed one (1) year; 


3. That each such committee shall be made up of the Council members 
representative of the interests included in that particular category; 
however, the Chairman of the Council may also appoint Council members 
from other interest categories as appointed members of a second or 
third committee, with full rights of membership. No such committee 
shall have less than seven (7) regular members and no committee with 
seven (7) or more regular members shall be supplemented with further 
appointments; 


4. That such committees shall meet on the day preceding the general 
session of the Council at staggered times to provide Council members 
maximum opportunity to attend as many committee meetings as possible; 


5. That such committees shall receive suggestions and proposed 
resolutions from Council members, State and district advisory boards, 
and officials of the Department of the Interior, and, after discussion, 
pass their recommendations on to the Council in executive session for 
its consideration; 


6. That voting privileges will be limited to the members of the 
particular committee; however, all committee meetings will be open 

and discussion may be freely entered into by any member of the Council. 
The right of non-members of the Council to discussion is discretionary 
with the committee chairman; 


7. That the Council, in executive session, shall discuss and approve 
or disapprove the recommendations of each committee and advise the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning approved recommendations ; 
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8. That a request be made to the Secretary of the Interior to make 
every effort to inform the Chairman of the Council as to any specific 
problems or study programs where the Council might act in its advisory 
capacity. The standing committees and the executive committee will be 


urged to use staff assistance from the Department of the Interior on any 
study being made by the group; 


9. That the committees created pursuant hereto shall meet and conduct 
their business in accordance with the rules and procedures for committee 
management prescribed by the Department of the Interior; 


10. That this resolution in no way alters the purpose, duties, or powers 
of the Council and is intended only to facilitate its operations. 
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